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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
NfARLBOROL 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
P Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


Educational. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 





CALIFORSIA, Pasadena, 124 South Euclid Ave. 
ny LSS ORTON’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for Girls. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. 
$600 per year. 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgepo 
“OLDEN HILL SEMINAR Y.—A Board- 
7 ing and Day Schoo! for Girls. Delightful location. 
Su perior advantages. Number of boarders limited. 
ollege preparation. Miss Emi_y NeELson, Principal; 
Mise ANNIE S. Gipson, Associate Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Cheshire. 
PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CON- 
« NECTICUT prepares boys for Coliege, Scientific 
School. and Business. = one hundred and first year 
opens Sept. 19. aa 
Rev, J Ames STODDARD, M.A., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, 
CADEMY AND HOME for 10 BOYS. 
—fi9th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely bealthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required. J. H. Root. Prin. 














CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
J EST END INSTITUTE, %ehool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica. 


tion aa my 
Mrs. 8. Xi. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwal 


ny ISS BAIRD’S YNSTITU lk FOR 

Girls.—23d year. Primary, Intermediate, and Col- 
Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Care*ul attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars. 


lege-Preparatory Courses. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
POMER: RET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
hool for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
WILuuM E, PEcK, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 





CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
Mz EAN SEMINAR Y FOR GIRLS.— 


College Preparatory. ee ex French, 
German, , Art, Music. . J. B. MCLEAN. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Betts Academy. 
CIENCE SCHOOL.— Special Training 
for Scientific and Technical Schools or for Rusiness. 

New building, steam heat, electric light, laboratories, 
gymnasium, shower-baths, extensive grounds. a. 





CONNECTICUT, Washingto 
HE RIDGE. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
six boys. Prepares especially for Harvard and 
Yale. New plant. ag beautiful location. 
M. G. BRINSMADE (Harvard, ’81). 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
T. MARGARE 7” S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
tes R. Hillard, Principal. 


tember 20, 1894. Principals 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art yap weapons .—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C.'L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amhe 
ie. 2s STEAR NS’S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. : 
BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
begins its 64th year September 13, offering en- 
larged opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of Stu- 
dies and a College- “oe Course. Address 
iss LAURA S. WaTSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ba 
HE PRIVATE INSTITU TION FOR 
Feeble Minded Youth offers exceptional advan- 
tages for this class. Classified Schooland Home. 250 
acres. Send for circular. 
Gro. A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technol ing aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Facult 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
+ aaa and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. Kemoval to 86 Beacon St. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 
Preparation for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
—_ Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
a Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
ond of nine or ten — of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths, 
Address till August 1, ALBERT HALE, 
5 Otis Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
ZASSICAL SCHOOL FOR G/RLS.— 
Boarding and Day School. Coltegs ah aration; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Well 
S. ALICE Browy, A. B.. AMELIA L. OWEN, * B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 


JEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF Myaio. 
ading Conservatory of America 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, ‘Directs r, 
Send for Preapersss ne wag full information. 
HALE, General Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct. 3, 1894. ered 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'’S EN GLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 





DIsTRIcT OF CoLUMBIA, Washing 
ATIONAL PARK SEMINAR Y FOR 
Young Women.—Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Collegtate and Seminary Courses. Beautifu grounds. 
$75,000 buildings. A cultured home. $300 to $400. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to W: 1 Washingt D.C. 
ae Is a liberal education to I to live in Was shington.” ag 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washin. 
eS, 'NSTON INSTITUTE POR GIRLS. 
3038-3040-3042 Cambridge Place, 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of ee 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, ; eddrees 
E. .E. BaRRETT. LL. B B .. Secretary. 


“Tt LINOIs, Upper Alton 
JESTERN MILIT. ARY ACADEMY. 
‘ —Sixteenth year. An old and thorough prepara- 
tory school, with graduates in Yale,Princeton, Cornell, 
and other Colleges. Cadets ts prepared for college or for 
business. Circular sent on application. 
os Col. WILLIS BROWN, Superintendent. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin Ste. 
'y¥ DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
. School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 
__Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1405 Park Ave. 
HE RANDOLPH HARRISON 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. L' feeont educa- 


tion, C wre ge Preparation. Reopens Sept. 
_Mrs. JANE RANDOL PH HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 


Mary LAND, Baltimore, 915and 917N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
“Fitty- third year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORAT “oid Y, 
The Delsarte Ideal Training Schoo 
Send for Catalogue and see our i. over all 
other schools. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 


nastics.—Sixth year will | beats September 25, 1894. 
AMY Morris HomANs, 





Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hos 
eo UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 


EpMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. : 
‘ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—English, Classical, and Scientific. 

Eleventh year. ne new gympasium, schoolrooms, 

bowling-alley, tennis-courts, etc. Home for 13 stu- 

dents. $550 per year. Reopens < Seas 19. 1894. 
CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, gr eagcg Te 7 Garden Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for nore. 12th year on ins Sept. 27, 1894, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. ° Eight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY arnt 

Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambri 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Conco 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 


arenes for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 


mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 @ eres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 


reas ad 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
Harvard, or Business. Elementary ciasses for youn 
Gs. Laboratories. Individual teac ‘hing. Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor _ Fifty boys. 
. B. KNapp, S,B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL’’—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. 
JaMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. eee 
i, YE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Eviza P. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Principal. 





Massac HUSETTS, Plymouth. 
A R. KNAPP?’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
_ Boys—1 2 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knarr, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
M R. AND MRS. /OHN ’ McDUFFIE § 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. 
[ ILLSIDE HOME,.—A Small School for 


Girls and Boys. Address Miss ADELE BREWER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. s 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 

‘ferences, by permission: 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton _— tan PL, N.Y 
e Rev. _ WM. c LEVELAND Hic “KS, M.A., Headmaster. 


Mass ACHUSETTS, Wellesley. : 
l ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR 
( Boys.—Prepares boys for college. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ww ellesley. 
L OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough preparation for College. Address 
Mis BA. M. _Goopxow. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
] EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 0, INv4. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Business, and a useful life. Attention 
to character-building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at _ALLEN BROTHERS. 
Massact HUSETTS, , Wore cate a ; 
7 ORC ESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


dress 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A.M., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
RD ee W. DALZELL'’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
| ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 
L State Schvool of Engineering and allied subjecta 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 
MICHIGAN, ¢ Orchard Lake, ; r 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
y —The “ West Point of the West.” Beautiful loca 
tion and healthful climate. Noschool in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preperation for 
college. Address 





Colonel RoGers, Superintendent. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. iv ; 
TANLEY HALL,A BOARDING ANI 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 

130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE Evers, Principal 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
OARDING AND DAY - "“HOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan's. College prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For coeonlion address 
GEORGIANA S. Woopsury, A.B., Principal 
NEW JERSEY, South Orange. 
Zz RYAD HILL.—CHARMING HOME 
School for Girls. Beautiful grounds. Thorough 
instruction. Experienced care given children. Send 
for circular. Highest references. Address Box 132, Fast 
Orange. 
New JERSEY, Englewood. 
(COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Collegiate and epee ial courses of stud_y 
AROLINE M. GeRaisu, Principal 









The N ation. 


Bile ithiaadl 


New JERSEY, Freehold. 
ae 4) y y r ry , r al ° i 
QREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 
Sist Year 
By thorough work we prepare boys for College, for 
Business, for Life work. Send au Ceres 
A. A. Cuampers, A.M... Principal 


New Jersky, Mont latr 13 miles from New York 
\7' INTCLA/R MILITARY ACADEM 
4 Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad 
mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 
Gymnasium, with special instructor. Cadets live In 
cottages. J. G. MacVicar, A.M., Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
| ISS DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 reopens Sept. 1%. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year 


NEW JERSEY, Nutley 


“LOVERSIDE—A Home School for Girls, 
Under patronage of Bishop Starkey. Opens Sept. 
26, INV. The Misses Pimiow 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
Scho ‘Lopens Sept. 1¥. Inquiries may be addreased 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head. master 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Jorale 7) Street, 


Mis KRATHERIN?: LTRBY’ 
Home and School. Hig 


est ae on . Art, iy 
Music al advantages. Circular on application 





New YorK, Buffalo, 254 Delaware Avenue. 


BY FALO SEMINARY. 
2. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Harr. Principal. 





NEW YorK, Newbt argh. 


Y HE MISSES MACATE’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Twenty ninth vear. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley 


NEW York City, 207 Broadway 
lf’ TROPOLIS LAW SCHOOZ 


Incorporated June, ISvl. ARNER c THOMAS, 


LL.D., Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of 
LL.B. after course of three years. Morning division, 
¥ to 12; evening division, 8 to ll. For catalogues, aj 
ply to Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 


NEW YorK City, 43 West 47th St. 
M; SS WHITON and M/SS BANGS— 
Engtish and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages tifleate admits to Smith 


Vassar, and Wellesiey. Special care in home and school 
given to little gires. Gymnasium, 





EW YORK CITy 120 Broad w: ay 
4 ‘ning De partment, “Oo ‘per Union. “ Dwioant Me 
THoD " of instruction. Degree of LL.B, after 2 vears 
course. Graduate course added. Fee, 8100 
Gro. CHASE, Dean 






NEW YORK CITY, 7Ist St., at West End Ave 
] "AN NORMAN 1NS7.—Feounded 1837 
Mme. Van NoRMAN Mrs. J.1 MATTHEWS, 
Principal Vice Principal 


New Yi ely ‘ITY, 30, SY, and 34 East ; 7th Street 


Vv AA PE EEBLESAND MISS THOMP.- 
SON'S 3 Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4. ISv4 


New Y ORK C ITY, 55 West 47th Street. 


4 Mrs SaRAn H EMERS N, Principal. A few board 
ing pupils taken. Rex bens ctober 3 


New York, Riverside Drive, s3th and “SOth Sta. 
t i MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS will reopen October 3 






NEW YORK Ciry, 18S Lenox Ave. near ilvth St 
HE MISSES MERI TONS 
French and English School. Resident pupils 

New York, Philmont 


S 7. MARK’'S SCHOOL.—TEN GIRLS 
- can be received as boarders. Charge, $280.(% 





New York, Saratoca Springs 
a f. UVPI+F RO} Ni 
Regular and optiona 
10 teachers; superior facilities t 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting 40th year 
CHARLES F. Dowp, Ph.D President. 


New York, Stater 
or a IAT RP 


and New Rrighton 
. FAA 
AJNITY SCHOO] 
lege by individual sys 
ring summer for fall exami 





New Yor, Tarrytown 


WE INSTITI . 4 BOARDING 
ot Akh eM for Girls, will reopen Sept. 18 
Miss MW. Metoatr. Principal 


a opaer te RK Utica 
The next school year begins Thi tty Sept. 20, 
1804 Applications should be ma le early. 


New YorK, Ww est New Brighton, Staten Island 





aby ae fis \ W/iILITARY BOARD.- 
S ing Scho erence” Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, D.D., 
Bishor ex. yY s, S5un 
Rev BE. QuaILe, 8.4. (Trinity College, Dublin), 
Headmaster 
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k:ducatonal. 


NortTa Carouina, Asheville 


AVE NSCROFT »¢ {7007 | i {k 
atory Boarding and Day School for Bows Head 
Master, Ronacp McDonaup, BLA., Oxford (» f theworee 


Mac Donald 
CMILTO, re invatt, Wain ut Hills 
Miss URSES ENGI AN 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOO)! 


It has individual advantages for a limites! mater 
family puptis and a full course successfully Otting f 
leading colleges 


Ont, Cincinnati, 14, 17, 1s Morris Stree 
Fe erated tre SCHOOL FOR ‘ 
« English and French Day and Fat vy Se! 
ope ns September 2 


Onto, Cincinnat! 
Ms ARMSTRON S 3¢ fF¢ \ 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondal Fa y iit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


Onto, New Athens 


TRANKLIN COL! nS >? 

Sept. 3. Board, tuition, furnished room as As 
$2.80 to 68 00 a WK; fofal cost, 8195 a vrs ~ 
Do saloons; cheapest, safest, best. Catalog {rex 

Wo A. Witttams bree 


PENNSYLVANIA Bryn Maw 


NOLLEGE PA: RATION r GIRS 
A few students wishing to prepare for Colles 
witl be received by Miss Shipuey tn ber home at ry 
Mawr. Thoroughly qualified tutors, well acquainted 
with college methods and requirements, w ° 
eharge. The energy of the student w thus tx 
ized to the greatest advantag Acidre s Mixes S) xy 
78 Washing ton St... New port, Kho sian 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr milles fr ‘ 
IA YN VAI OL Li 4 
lewe for Women. The Progra sta ct grad 
ate and undergraduate courses of stucty for ate 
mic year, will be sent on aps at 


rrr yy; + Beye Mawr 


eat. BOARDIN 3, and COLLEGF PREPARATO 
RY 4, “HOOL ‘KR GIRLS reopens Ses y sua 4 
aa } eNOS ‘ ‘iN 
PENNsYLV ata, Bustleton, t rt viet) 
6 f A 7 
* 
A HIGH CLASS PREPARA ¥s 
Ys 
Ulustrated Catalog CMaRtEs H Sr - 
’ TOS 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 202. 204 5S Weat 


Chelten Ave 


Ags WARY FS PENS BOAR 

ing and Day Scho vith vear Approved 

by bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 
‘ 


minations are held tn the schoo by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate ad ts t) Vaasar 


PENNSYLY aNia, Kingst 


- - 7" P 
l] VOW‘ Ss, ViAIAd ) 
Coeducational me of tl argest and beat 





equipped Seminaries in the U S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten years Literary and S« ntifle Courses 
College Preparation, Business, Mus Art. and Pic 
tion. For Catalogue | 
Rev. L. L. Spracre, D.D., President 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster | tit 


/ INDEN HALL SEM/INAR) 
~ For Gtrisand Young Wome e hundred ar 


first year pens September iz 
For circulars apply to 
CHARLES BR. SaucLtz, DD, Prinetpal 


Sw tt: a, Philadeiphia, 41 and 4112 Spruce St 


i GORDON'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies 


Liberal Education, with Pre paration for College 
French, Art, and Music 
Mrs. Jcwia R. TUTWILER 
Associate Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, Ct estnut Hill. 
Mes COME ¢ 7S AND 4SS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Bear ling School 
for young ladies reopens October 1 
Students prepared for College 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


cert —_ Philad« — 1350 Pine St. 
Ar 4NABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Das s« hool for eles adies. Estab. in 1548. 
Ope ns Sept 26 
r _ VaNta, Philadelphia, 3606 Powelton Ave. 
Mis SARDWELL'S HOME AND 
hay Se h ol will reopen Sept. 25, 1804. Limited 
i ME. of boarding pupils. 


Pr NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St 
W: EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 

nary for Young Ladies. 25th year. Is provided 
for giving a supertor education in Collegiate, Eclectic 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music, Art, and 
Elocution Mrs. HENRIETTA KvTZ. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Willlamsport 
ICKINSON SEMINARY. — BOTH 
Sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. Degrees 
eonferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan 
guages specialties. Steam heat, electric light, home 
comforts. Write for catalogue. 
FE. J. Gray, D.D., President 


| Educational continued on page viii,} 
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NINE GREAT DICTIONARIES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 


, , : 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and 
ROBERT ScortT, D.D. With Co-operation of HENRY DRISLER, LL.D. pp. xiv., 1776. Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to, Sheep, $10 00. 


Liddell and Scott's Intermediate Greek Lexicon. 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott's 
‘Greek-English Lexicon. pp. iv., g10. Small 4to, Cloth, $3 50; Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. 


Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. Abridged. 
A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. The 7wentieth Edition, carefully 
Revised throughout. With an Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, prepared by the Rev. 
JAMES M. WHITON, Ph.D. pp. 832. Small 4to, half leather, $1 25. 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 
Founded on the translation of ‘*‘ Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.”’ Edited by E. A. ANDREWs, LL.D 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, by CHARLTON T. LEWIs, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, 
LL.D. pp. xiv., 2020. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10: 00. 


oye ° . oe 
Lewis's Latin Dictionary. 
A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON T. LEWiIs, Ph.D. pp. 1192. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 50; Sheep, $6 00. 


_ . : oe 
Lewis's Elementary Latin Dictionary. 
An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. LEwis, Ph.D. pp. 952. Small ato, half lea- 
ther, $2 00. 


Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D. pp. 746. 4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half 
Roan, $6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 


Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. YONGE. With Many New Articles, an Appendix of Proper 
Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic- 
Greek Prose, by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Edited by HENRY DrRISLER, LL.D. pp. 894. Royal 
Svo, Sheep, $4 50. 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scien- 


tific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By 


the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. 
pp. Xiv., 1234. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 50; Sheep, $6 50. Also in Twenty- 


three Parts, 4to, Paper, each 25 cents. [Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. | 





CB” he above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, on receipt of price. Lf ordered sent by mail ro per cent. 
should be added to the price to pay postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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No Library is Complete 
Without the Standard 
Reference Books. 


THESE COMPRISI 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopedia. | 





A compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to | 
date, unequalled by any other encyclopedia, either in | 
America or abroad. | 

In ten volumes. | 

Cloth, $30.00. Sheep, $40.00. Half morocco, $45.00 | 


Edition of 1893. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geo- | 
graphical Dictionary of the world, containing notices of 
over 125,000 places, with recent and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe. Inval 


| 
| 
uable to the student, teacher, banker, merchant, journal- | 


ist, and lawyer. | 
One volume. Large 8vo. 

Sheep, $12.00. Half Russia, $15.00. | 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional 

| 


° ° ° 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary | 
giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and coun 
tries, from which may be gathered a knowledge of the | 
F lives of those who have made the world’s history fa | 
i mous. 
One volume. Large 8vo 
Sheep, $12.00. Half Russia, $15 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


s ° e 
Worcester’s Dictionary, 
the standard Dictionary of the English Language, and s 
cepted by the great body of literary men. | 


Large 4to 
Sheep, $10.00. Half R 


Patent Index, 75 cents additional 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. | «: 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


HISTORICAL TALES, 


School Edition 


The Romance oi Reality. 
By CHARLES Morris, author of ‘* Half-Hour Series Tales 


from the Dramatists,’ ete. | \ MES 


America, England, France, Germany. 


In each volume the author ! tv but point “ 


| five to thirty-two stirring events in the annals 


The tales gathered within these charming \ ~ 
ittractiveness of the novel and the 
Reality,” the sub-title of the work, ad 


for within its pages may be found gr 


and eventful incidents which form the pit! 
ing modern nations, and man " 
popular lore 


Lippincott's New Science Series. 


SHARPLESS & PHILIPNS ASTRONOMY si uN 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL Pl s 
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Cutter’s New Physiological Series. 


VGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 30 30 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY PHYSIOLOGY AND HY 
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¥UST READY. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 


By James FrepERICcK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. 


Volume I., to the Downfall of Samaria. 


8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


““. . , Its aim is to help those into whose hands it may fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of that ancient people (the Semites), through 


whom the world has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiritual light and power. . . 


.—Author's Preface. 


YUST READY. 


A History of Rome 
To rae Bat) Le oF Actrum. With Maps and Plans. By Evelyn SairLey SHUcK- 
BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





Second Edition, Revised and in great part Rewritten, 


Essays on Questions of the Day: 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By Gotpwin Smirs, D.C.L. Large 12mo, cloth 
$2.25. 


Fust Ready, 





A History of the English Language. 
By O. F. Eurrson, Professor of English Language in Cornell University. 12mo, 
cloth. 


A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. 
By Ernest F. HENDERSON, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin), Editor of “ Select 
Historical Documents of the Middle Ages’ (Bohn). &8vo, cloth, $2.60 net. 


‘The material is thoroughly well digested, and it is presented in a singularly 
lucid and attractive way.”°—Scotsman. 








SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


BY THE LATE DR. C. H. PEARSON. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER: A Forecast. 


By CHARLES H. Pearson, Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Education, Victoria. 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


‘A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson’s speculations on the future of national life and character are certainly a notable sign of the times.""— 


Times. 


* Forecast.’ ""—Saturday Review. 


‘*A book with which many will disagree, but which will set a very large number of able persons thinking.”’— Academy. 
** We at once confess that we have here the mature reflections of a man of superior learning and wide information. . 


ing, and stimulating to a high degree."—Andover Review. 


‘It is some considerable time since we have read a book on politics with anything like the interest which has accompanied our reading of Mr. Pearson's 


. . The book is thoroughly interest- 


. One of the most suggestive and stimulating books that have for a long time appeared."’—New World. 





«© A Remarkable Book.’’ 


FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


WITH NEW PREFACE, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


By Brensamin Kipp. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


‘A book notable alike for originality and breadth, philosophical reasoning and literary attractiveness. *’—Chautauquan. 


“The volume . 


owes much of its success to its noble tone, its clear and delightful style, and to the very great pleasure the reader experiences as he is 


conducted through the strong, dignified, and courteous discussion. From a scientific point of view it is the most important contribution recently made to bio- 


logical sociology.’’—Independent. 





New Book by Fohn Ruskin, 
Letters to a College Friend, During the Years 1840-1845 


Including an Essay on ‘* Death before Adam Fell” By Jonn Ruskin, D.C.L., 
LL D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Already Published. 
Verona, and Other Lectures. 

Delivered principally at the Royal and London Institutions between 1870 and 
1883. By Jonn Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated with Frontispiece in color, 
and 11 Photogravure Plates from drawings by the author. 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50, net. 





Just Ready. A New Book by the author of ‘‘ The Raiders.” 
Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘The Stickit Minister,’ *‘The Raiders,” etc. 
16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 





A New Story by “Ouida.” 
The Silver Christ and a Lemon Tree. 


By Ovipa, author of ‘ Under Two Flags,” ete 16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1.25. 





Primitive Civilizations; 
Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic Communities. 
Smcox, author of *‘ Natural Law,” ete. 2 vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


“A very valuable contribution to historical knowledge."'—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 


By E. J. 





Recently Published for the Columbia University Press. 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations 8vo, cloth, $4.00, net. 


Just Published, A New Novel, 
The Wings of Icarus, 


Being the Life of one Emilia Fletcher, as revealed by Herself in 
I. Thirty-five Letters written to Constance Norris between July 18, 188-, and 
March 26 of the following year. 
II. A Fragmentary Journal. 
Ill. A Postscript. 
By LauRENcE ALMA TapEMA. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“It is a study of the inner workings of the human heart, and if the motives 
of a soul were ever laid bare, it has been done in *The Wings of Icarus.’ . . . 
good story, told in an intensely natural and interesting manner. ’*— Providence 
svews. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1894. 


The Week. 


It is quite plain from the tone of Mr. 
McKinley’s utterances that he fears his 
Presidential prospects have been ruined 
by the elimination of the tariff as an 
issue in the next campaign. He cannot 
reasonably expect that so mild a tariff 
reduction as the Senate bill contains 
will bring sufficient ruin upon the coun- 
try, especially after a period of prolong- 
ed depression, to enable him to appeal 
to the people two years hence in behalf 
of a higher tariff. The chances are all 
in favor of a revival of business and in- 
dustry, which, if it comes, will have 
the effect of convincing the people 
that tariff reduction is a good thing. 
This is clearly the expectation of so 
competent an observer as Senator Alli- 
son, who says that the new billis ‘‘a 
moderate measure that will do less harm 
to the industries of the country than the 
Wilson bill would have done,” and that 
he does not look for future tariff legis- 
lation to repeal this bill for a long time. 
This confirms our view that the Repub 
licans have lost the tariff issue. 








What remains? First, there is the popu- 
lar disgust with the Democratic party’s 
incompetence and disregard of its pledges 
in Congress—what President Cleveland 
has called its ‘‘ perfidy and dishonor.” 
This disgust is widespread and deep, 
and if the year’s elections were to be 
held to-morrow, its effect upon the result 
could hardly fail to be disastrous to 
the Democratic party. But if better 
times come, a great deal of this disgust 
will wear off between now and No- 
vember. Our people have short memo- 
ries in political matters. Then, too, the 
President is not included in this hostile 
feeling which exists against members of 
his party. The Republicans who are 
quoting his letter to Mr. Wilson are 
helping to show the country that he 
was honest and earnest in his course, 
and that he would have accom- 
plished his wishes but for the op- 
position of a little group of protec 
tionist Democrats in the Senate. In 
the Democratic party itself, there is 
bitter hostility felt against Brice, Gor- 
man, Smith, and Camden, but it 
is personal to these men, and few De 
mocratic voters will leave their party 
because these discredited members of it 
happened to be in control of the Senate, 
and were thus able to defeat the 
party’s policy and the wishes of the 
party’s President. In other words, the 
great body of Democratic voters are not 
going to leave their party because five 
or six Senators have prevented the 
party from keeping its pledges. 





The Nation. 


The President's letter to Chairman 
Wilson will still be adjudged a huge 
blunder by all who know no criterion 
but the event. In a certain sense, that 
criterion is a fair one to apply to such 
an innovation in modern American poli 
tics. If it succeeded in its immedi- 
ate and practical aim, it would justify 
itself; otherwise its wisdom would re 
main doubtful. But there are other 
aims than immediate ones and other re 
sults than practical ones, and these 
must be taken into consideration in 
making up a candid judgment on the 
President's letter. For a good analogy, 
go back to his open protest against the 
election of Murphy to the United States 
Senate. That was an unprecedented 
thing, a bold interference with the 
party Jeaders and the Legislature. More 
over, it was a thorough failure, practi 
cally. Murphy was elected, and the 
President-elect was humiliated, and his 
outspoken opposition to the machine 
was agross blunder. But was it” Has 
time proved Mr. Cleveland right or 
wrong in maintaining that Murphy was 
not a fit man to represent New York 
Democrats in the United States Senate? 
Let the man’s senatorial career answer. 
Does any other Stateenvy New York the 
possession of a representative whose 
name has gone through the country 
covered with ridicule and abhorrence 
in about equal proportions? Is it a good 
thing or a bad thing for the President 
and for the decent members of his par 
ty, that he publicly washed his hands in 
advance of a man who has since shown 
how easy itis to carry a munivipal elec 
tion by terrorism and murder? There 
cannot be two opinions about this. The 
blunder has turned out a most fortunate 
thing for Mr. Cleveland, his repudiation 
of the New York Senator having ante- 
dated by only a couple of years the 
emphatic repudiation of that gentleman 
by the party as a whole. 


f) 





Mr. Cleveland's taritf message of ISS? 
was another of those bold moves of his 
which contemporary wisdom made haste 
to set down as a terrible blunder. It 
carried him and his party down to de- 
feat. But somehow the blunder worked 
out a victorious party programme, and 
the President has a chance in 1894 to 
sign a bill for free wool for which he 
pleaded in 1887 in that fatally mistaken 
message. It is too soon for any one posi- 
tively to affirm that his letter to Mr 
Wilson may not, in like manner, turn 
out to be simply a blazing in advance 
the path of his party and the country 
But even if it does not, and the let 
ter be considered a failure from a prac- 


v 
8 


tical or political point of view, per 


sonally and morally it is one of those 
things which do not need to appeal to 





success for justification. As long as 
courage and honesty and plain-speaking 
have a value of theirown, apart from re 
sults, so long will fair-minded men judge 
well of the President's exhibition of 
those virtues in his letter of July 2 


Senator Vest fully contirms Chairman 
Wilson's assertion, that the reason a 
tariff bill satisfactory to the Democratic 
party could not be passed is that the 
Senate is not Democratic Out of the 
forty-four nominal Democratic Senators 
only thirty-eight are real Demovrata 
The others are, asthe Indiana Demo 
cratic platform put it, simply “masque 
rading as Democrats’ to serve theirown 
private gain. This raises in its most se 
rious form, for the Democrats, the whole 
question of government by party We 
have heard a great deal of the evils of 
party government, but none of them can 
ever beso great, under present conditions 
as the entire breaking down of party 
government. If the instrument of par 
ty, taken in hand by a majority of voters 


to accomplish their will, breaks in two 


in their hands, then theyv will have to 
devise some new way of getting what 
they want done. Their tirst move, of 


course, will be to try the party which 
has not broken in two. If that one goes 
the same way, then they will have to 
set their wits to work to invent some 
new way of governing. It follows that 
the tirst duty of the Democratic party is 
to reconstruct itself into a weapon that 
will hold together. The Indiana plat 
form has made a good beginning in prac- 
tically reading out of the party the men 
who have betrayed it. This should be 
followed up in all the State and congres 
sional conventions to come. Such action 
cannot even diminish the present chances 
of Democratic success in the fall elec 
tions Without it the Democratic party 
will remain hopelessly discredited for 
years to come 





We gladly welcome Senator Vest to 
the ranks of the civil-service reformers. 
In his speech last week he showed that 
he has become completely disgusted 
with the methods inseparable from the 
spoils system, and that he has learned 
by experience the great gain which 
comes to a public man when he is re- 
lieved from this humiliating servitude. 
Defending himself from the charge that 
he had private grievances against the 
President, Mr. Vest said: 

‘*] wish to acknowledge, in the most public 
manner, my gratitude to the President for 
having relieved me from ail responsibility in 
regard to appointments in Missouri. If there 
is anything in my public life which has af- 
forded me any pleasure, real and substantial, 
it has been the fact that the President, in the 
exercise of his constitutional right, of which 
I do not complain, informed me that he no 





longer desired my advice in regard to Missouri 
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patronage. Not again during this administra- 
tion will I stand in a crowded anteroom look- 
ing into the anxious and haggard faces of ex- 
pectant office-holders. Not again will I be 
admitted in the august presence, nor will I 
watch the shadows—possibly produced by 1n- 
digestion—that flit across the executive brow, 
and fee] my heart sink as each shadow comes 
and goes. Not again will I be damned at 
country post-offices, upon village corners, as 
an ingrate who has given no offices to his 
friends.” 


Now that he has been released from 
all the troubles and complications in- 
volved in dispensing the spoils, Mr. 
Vest says that he can “fight for my 
principle, my party, my country,’ and 
he evidently enjoys the privilege. It is 
a great thing to get such a tribute to 
the advantages of civil-service reform 
from a veteran politician. 





The income tax has been so beaten 
about and amended during its passage 
through Congress that the public are 
naturally at a loss to know what its 
exact terms and effect will be. Its 
main features may be briefly stated. 
On personal incomes it is a tax of 2 per 
cent. on all amounts above $4,000. The 
tax is to be levied on and after January 
1, 1895, and is to be payable on or be- 
fore the first day of July, 1895. It 
is to be assessed on the income 
received ‘‘in the preceding calendar 
year’’—that is, for the first levy, the ca- 
lendar year of 1894. If the tax is not 
paid on or before July 1, a penalty of 5 
per cent. on the amount unpaid, with 
interest at 1 per cent. a month, will 
be levied in addition. The law specifies 
a great many things that shall be reckon- 
ed in, in making up the annual income: 
profits in business, interest on notes, 
bonds, and other securities, money 
and personal property acquired by gift 
or inheritance, salaries. It also speci- 
fies many deductions that are to be 
made—‘ necessary expenses’’ in carry- 
ing on business, interest due or paid, 
State and local taxes, ‘‘losses sustained,”’ 
worthless debts, dividends received 
from corporations which themselves pay 
an income tax. All persons having an 
income of more than $3,500 a year, 
must make a return to thecollector. The 
corporation tax is likewise of 2 per cent. 
on net profits or income, payable at the 
same time and for the same period as 
the individual tax. Exemption is made 
of charitable and religious corporations, 
savings banks (under certain limita- 
tions), building and loan associations, 
and fraternal and mutual insurance 
associations. As in the case of the indi- 
vidual tax, the law goes into many de- 
tails as to what shall be counted in as 
net profits and what deductions may be 
made. The law is to remain in force five 
years, unless extended, and doubtless 
within that time there will come to be a 
who'e library of decisions on the disput- 
ed points of the intricate and, in many 
sections, confusing measure. We may 
note finally the estimate of the chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics, that the returns 








from individual incomes will be small, 
barely covering the cost of collection, 
but that the revenue derived from cor- 
porations may be expected to amount to 
anywhere from $12,000,000 to $39,000,000 
yearly. 





The Trenton potters are ruined 
again. We suspected it. They are 
always being ruined by the tariff. If it 
is put up on their wares they are ruin- 
ed, if it is put down they are ruined, and 
if it is let alone they are ruined. McKin- 
ley raised their protection by 7 per cent., 
and the blow was so deadly that they 
straightway went home and reduced 
wages 22 per cent. Then about eleven 
months ago they found that they were 
ruined again, and reduced wages 30 per 
cent. more. The operatives struck, and 
remained idle while the potters in 
the Trust were working off their stocks 
at monopoly prices, until Jast July, 
when a solemn agreement was signed 
at Washington between men and mas- 
ters that a reduction of 124 per cent. in 
wages should go into effect for ‘‘twelve 
months from July 11, 1894.’"’ In this 
agreement nothing was said about the 
tariff, and both parties to it denied that 
there was any compact bearing on the 
change of the tariff. Now, however, one 
manufacturer asserts that there was a 
tacit understanding on both sides that 
Senator Smith was to shove up the du- 
ties by 30 percent. The reason why this 
was not put in the agreement, says this 
innocent manufacturer, is ‘‘ obvious ’’: 
‘‘Neither Senator Smith nor any member 
of either committee wished to put in 
writing that he had agreed to make the 
duty on crockery 40 and 45 per cent., 
because that might prevent what we all 
so much desired to accomplish.”’ Any- 
how, agreement or no agreement, the 
potters know when they are ruined, and 
ruined they are again by the new tariff. 
Wages have got to come down 124 per 
cent. more. But, as the Tribune’s special 
from Trenton informs us, wages under 
the McKinley tariff had to come down 
30 per cent., which would seem to leave 
the new tariff several points ahead. 





Whenever there is a great labor dis- 
turbance, there is sure to be a demand 
for some new law to regulate the re- 
lations between employers and em- 
ployed. The Michigan Republicans at 
their recent convention demanded the 
enactment of a law to carry out the 
provision of the State Constitution, 
adopted forty years ago, which provides 
for the establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation, with such powers and duties 
as shall be prescribed by law. There 
does not seem to have been a delegate 
in the convention who supposed that 
anything had ever been done by the 
Legislature in the way of carrying out 
this provision of the Constitution, but 
a mousing newspaper man has dis- 





covered that the Legislature of 1889 
passed a law providing for ‘‘the ami- 
cable adjustment of grievances and dis- 
putes that may arise between employers 
and employees, and to authorize the 
creation of State courts of mediation 
and arbitration.’”’ The measure was, 
however, soseverely amended during its 
passage that the word ‘‘may”’ was substi- 
tuted for the word ‘‘shall’’ in the di- 
rections to the Governor about appoint- 
ing the members of the proposed court, 
and no executive has used the discre- 
tion given him. Indeed, it is probable 
that, if the judges had been appointed, 
they would have had no real power, 
and their decisions would have been 
binding on nobody. The incident shows 
the carelessness with which lamwakers 
generally act when they conclude to ‘‘ do 
something’”’ in the interest of ‘‘ labor.’’ 





For pure and unadulterated nonsense 
the labor plank of the Iowa Republican 
platform may defy competition. Here 
it is: 

‘The welfare of the laborer and the main- 

tenance of the dignity of labor have been the 
constant care of the Republican party from 
its birth. Its whole history is an effort to se- 
cure tothe wage-worker his just share of the 
fruits of toil, and it now renews its pledges to 
defend the worzingman not only against the 
assaults of foreign competition, but against 
the attacks of domestic avarice.” 
This resolution was adopted while the 
Debs rebellion was fresh in the public 
mind; indeed, the meeting of the con- 
vention had to be postponed because 
of the interruption of railroad commniu- 
nication caused by this rebellion. But 
not a word was said about any of 
the issues involved in that outbreak ; 
not even a censure of the lawless- 
ness which had caused the postpone- 
ment of the convention. Instead of 
something clear and positive, there was 
constructed this singular ‘‘pledge’’ to 
defend the workingman. Nobody at- 
tempted to explain what it meant, but 
‘labor’ will be urged to vote the ticket 
on the ground that it has been pro- 
mised something. 





The great strike at Chicago has already 
so completely passed into history that it 
is doubtful if many people read the testi- 
mony given before the Government com- 
mission of investigation. Very probably 
no new light will be thrown upon the 
affair by this testimony, but there are 
occasional gleams from it deserving at- 
tention. Mr. Debs was epigrammatic 
in his reply to Commissioner Kernan’s 
question as to what remedy was 
possible for labor troubles. ‘*A Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads was bet- 
ter than a railroad ownership of Govern- 
ment.’’ He was also safe in declaring 
that Government ownership of rail- 
roads would not result in much 
benefit to the laboring classes. It 
is suggestive to learn that he attri- 
butes the failure of the strike, not to 
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the appearance of the United States 
army, but to the action of the courts. 
This, he says, prevented him and his 
associates from issuing their orders and 
demoralized their followers. Doubtless 
there is a good deal of truth in this, but 
it would be difficult to disentangle the 
effects of the two causes. For his own 
part, Mr. Debs declares, he did not 
bring on the strikes, although he sup 
ported them loyally after they had been 
ordered by the Union, and he express 
es the optimistic conviction that the 
Union is now stronger than ever 
Nothing is further from the pur- 
poses of this body, it seems, than vio- 
lence; and such expressions as ‘* buy 
a gun”’ are to be taken in a purely Pick- 
wickian sense. The use of ‘‘playful ex 
pressions’ of this kind, however, when 
large numbers of men are on strike and 
ready for riot, is an indiscretion very 
much like lighting a pipe in the vicinity 
of a powder magazine. The intention 
of an act is properly to be inferred from 
its usual and natural consequences. 





The overthrow of the Milholland fac 
tion has had the beneficial effect of re- 
moving the ‘‘straight-ticket’’ danger 
almost entirely from the Jocal political 
field. At no previous time has the pros- 
pect for a harmonious agreement of all 
anti-Tammany elements upon a _ non- 
partisan ticket been brighter than it is 
to-day. An ¢xcellent spirit has pervaded 
all the recent conferences which have 
been held; the hearty declaration of 
the German Reform Union that, in the 
selection of candidates, national party 
claims should be disregarded ,and capaci 
ty, honesty, and character made the sole 
requirements, being typical of the feel- 
ing which pervades all the participating 
organizations. The plan followed with 
such good results in Brooklyn before 
Mr. Schieren’s nomination is being imi- 
tated as closely as possible. Under that, 
it will be remembered, a conference 
was held between a committee repre- 
senting the Republican organization and 
committees representing four other anti 
McLaughlin organizations, at which a 
list of names of candidates for mayor 
was agreed upon. This list was sub 
mitted to the Republican city conven- 
tion, and the second name upon it, that 
of Mr. Schieren, was taken by the con- 
vention as its candidate. All the other 
organizations thereupon gave their for- 
mal approval, and Mr. Schieren became 
the anti-ring candidate. There was no 
partisanship whatever in the choice, 
and the union of all opposing elements 
was made possible because each was 
willing to sacrifice its personal promi- 
nence and become merely a factor in the 
movement. 





After the tearful interest of the Re- 
publicans in Hawaii, it was only natural 
that a Republican party should be or 
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ganized in those isles of the blest. That 
solemn event took place on July 30, and 
a platform of twenty-two mortal planks 
was adopted. One of them, of course, 
declared for annexation, sothat Hawaii 
an Republicanism might blend with our 
own. That the blending is not to be 
done from the other direction, how 
ever, is clear from that plank which 
‘strenuously opposes the importation 
of persons from abroad to fill Govern 
ment positions so long as there are 
loyal residents of the republic compe 
tent to occupy them.” Thus it appears 
that there will be no opportunity for 
our decayed Republican statesmen to 
go to Hawaii and grow up with the 
offices. Other planks of the [awaii 
an Republicans ‘‘ favor a graduated in 
come tax,’’ ‘* advocate the perpetua- 
tion of systems of public works in order 
that the surplus labor population, ex 
cept Asiatics, may be afforded employ 
ment,’’ and ‘‘demand the repeal of the 
obnoxious and iniquitous Sunday law.’ 
We see no reason why, after this profes 
sion of political faith, two delegates 
from Hawaii should not be admitted to 
the next Republican national conven- 
tion. 


The London Economist of August 11 
has an article on the wheat harvest 
of 1894, taking into consideration the 
crops of Europe and America only. It 
finds a very bountiful harvest in the 
United Kingdom, but on a diminish- 
ed acreage, so that the total vield will 
be only 6,000,000 bushels greater than 
last year. The French harvest is un 
usually large, say $20,000,000 bushels 
in all. In Spain, Portugal, Italy, Ger 
many, Holland, and Belgium there is 
a considerable gain over last year. In 
Austria-Hungary and the neighboring 
countries there is a considerable deti- 
ciency as compared with last year, and 
the same may perhaps be said of Rus 
sia also, but the reports from the lat 
ter country are conflicting. The har 
vest of the United States is put some 
where between 400,000,000 and 475,000 
000 bushels. The conclusion of the 
Economist is that ‘‘ both Europe and 
America will probably produce less 
than the quantities grown in 1895 
but unless other parts of the world 
fall off greatly, the total production 
ean hardly fall below a years con 
sumption, while there are still 
nants of the great accumulations of the 
last three years to clear off, so that 
there is nothing at present to indicate 
any substantial improvement in the 
price of wheat 


We have referred to the way the so- 
cialists in Roubaix and Saint-Denis have 
had a free course and been glorified and 
got those municipalities deeply into 


debt. Reports from other French cities 





where the socialists are in control show 
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asimiiar state of affair and ake 


clear that, for taxpayers, it Is not only 


the first step in practical socialisn 
which costs, but every su ‘ 

step as well, Some municips oul 
now in socialistic han al restrait 

by the veto of the prefects on then 
making free with public money This 


is the case in Paris, where the P 


of the Seine has for vears b t lisa ~ 
ing the appropriations of the Cow 
About the only thing the Paris 

ists have finally got | } is t 


bill to raise their ow: salaries. wh 


are now fixed at $1 ) a year This 


ris the way they carry out their pr 


fessed determination ¢ re i t 
pay of municipal of rs t e LX 
mum earnings of workingmer Per 
pignan has been having 
experience with its so list 
pal council When it the Into pow 
it found a surplus ~ \ 
years it went ont iN 
$120,000 and the \ . x 
mination of accounts shows vast s . 
spent by the councillors or stiy fun 
niture for the pu bu nes 
punch and cigars for their 
sumption, and on irneys 
then her t} ‘ 
other soctalists as to t! l t w 
of spending public funds s . 
Similar experiet : av vd 
Saint-OQuen, Lvons, and Marse 
give point to the growing cons 
the world that secialis: mav be very 
fine, but that it comes hig 

\ curious case growing out of the 
Chilian war has just been decided in 
England by the Court of Appeal The 
Chilhhan Government sued the London 


and River Plate Bank for the return 


8 bars of silver deposited with it by 
Balmaceda as security for advances made 
him by the bank s e $40.00) was 
advanced on the | n Tulw, 189 
ind s to this the «)} i? Gover! 
ment make n mmplaint but n 








< l ‘ s } ait | 

sid be Ss n i l 
Ss Da i ii be eated nat 
gust YS,and ha el teiv resigned by 
12:80 on August 20 Tr} t was that 
his ¢ vernm t 1d ceased t be even 
le facto when the : nev was advanced 
and that the bank should have known 
that the silver re v belonged to the 
successful revolutionists, But it was 


rejoined that the bank had no certain 
or official knowledge of the fall of Bal 

la, and, if the rumor of his collapse 
had proved false, would have been liable 
in enormous damages for failing to live 
up to its contract with him. This view 
was sustained by the court and the case 
was dismissed. The Master of the Rolls 
laid down the doctrine that you do not 
need to ascertain the constitutional war 
rant of a de facto government befors 
doing business with it. 
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THE PRINCIPAL TARIFF CHANGES. 
THE most important change in the new 
tariff is that relating to wool and wool- 
len goods, by which the raw material is 
made free and the duties on the manufac- 
tured articles are reduced to 30 per cent. 
on yarns, 40 per cent, on cloths, and 45 per 
cent. on dress goods. The reduction on 
these articles is chiefly in the specific 
rates, or pound duties so called, which 
were imposed to offset the duties on 
wool. These pound duties were in some 
cases very onerous, ranging from 16} 
cents on blankets to 60 cents on dress 
trimmings and on the higher grades of 
carpets. The theory upon which the 
pound duties were laid was thatit takes, 
for example, four pounds of raw wool to 
make one pound of cloth; that is, the 
duties were compensatory. When the 
Wilson bill came up, the manufacturers 
who had the making of the McKinley 
bill, confessed, or rather insisted, that 
they had ‘‘ stretched the truth’? when 
they said that the pound duties were no 
more than’a compensation for the du- 
ties on raw wool. They now claimed 
that the pound duties as well as the 
ad-valorem duties were protective (and 
necessary of course), and they made 
their own former untruths the basis 
of a demand that the woollen duties 
should be increased over and above the 
compensatory line of the McKinley bill, 
and they actually prevailed on the Se- 
nate to raise them 5 per cent. above the 
Wilson bill as a reward for their pre- 
vious dishonest behavior. This, how- 
ever, can be overlooked now, or relegat- 
ed to the tomb which contains so many 
other tariff deceptions and robberies. 
The relief to the public from the 
abolition of these pound duties will 
be very great. The new schedule of 
woollen manufactures does not go into 
effect till the first of January, 1895, but 
the wool schedule takes effect immedi- 
ately. 

Next in importance to wool and wool- 
lens are the schedules of china and 
glassware, which are reduced from 55 
and 60 per cent. to 30 and 35 per cent. 
Of course there is a great outcry on this 
subject from the protected interests, and 
they all talk of going out of business, 
just as the quinine-makers did when 
Congress put that article on the free 
list. It is a sufficient answer to the 
makers of china and glassware that any 
trade which cannot be carried on in this 
country with a tax of 30 per cent. levied 
on the consumer for its benefit ought to 
be abolished. There is no danger, how- 
ever of their going out of business per- 
manently. 

The next most important thing in the 
list is tin plates. The increase of tax on 
this article was perhaps the greatest 
outrage in the McKinley bill. The duty 
on tin plates in the tariff of 1883 was one 
cent a pound, being equal to 385 per 
cent. ad valorem. McKinley raised it 


to 21-5 cents per pound, or 78 per cent. 





ad valorem. It is now reduced one cent 
per pound, 7. e., it is put at 1 1-5 cents, 
which is equal to 42 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Here we may repeat that an in- 
dustry which cannot be carried on by 
taxing all the consumers of canned 
goods and all the buyers of tin pans, 
pails, and dippers 42 cents on each dol- 
lar’s worth, is a detriment to the coun- 
try and ought to be abolished. 

A more brazen although less impor- 
tant item in the McKinley bill than the 
tin-plate tax was the duty on pearl but- 
tons, which was raised from 25 per cent. 
to 143 per cent. average. As to some va- 
rieties and sizes it was much higher, 
being about 1,000 per cent. This swindle 
was accomplished by cunning phraseolo- 
gy that common people could not un- 
derstand. The McKinley duty was ‘ 24 
cents per line and 25 per cent.’’ It is 
to be regretted that the duty was not 
put back to the old rate of 25 per cent. 
It stands in the new bill at 1 cent per 
line and 15 per cent., which is equal to 
844 per cent. ad valorem. 

Linseed oil was monopolized by a 
Trust as soon as the McKinley bill was 
passed, the duty being increased from 
25 cents to 32 cents per gallon. It is now 
reduced to 20 cents per gallon. Castor 
oil was also put into a Trust, the duty 
being 80 cents per gallon. It is now re- 
duced to 35 cents. 

Flax, hemp, grain bags, cotton bagging 
and burlaps are on the free list. This is 
a very important change. 

Sulphuric acid, the most important 
chemical agent employed in manufac- 
turing industry, is restored to the free 
list, McKinley having taxed it + cent per 
pound. Bichromate of potash, another 
indispensable agent of manufacturing 
industry, which has always been a close 
monopoly in this country, is reduced 
from 8 cents per pound (about 32 per 
cent.) to 25 per cent. This article ought 
to have been put on the free list. 

Lumber is at last put on the free list. 

The duties on white lead, pig lead, 
cutlery, gloves, and nearly all the mis- 
cellaneous articles have been materially 
reduced. The reduction on iron and 
steel, although seeming to be consider- 
able, is really no reduction except on 
certain specialties, being prohibitory 
even at the lower rates now adopted. 
This is the case with pig-iron and steel 
rails. 

The reciprocity clause of the McKin 
ley act is repealed, but the ‘ reciprocal 
commercial arrangements heretofore 
made’”’ are keptin force, ‘‘ except where 
such arrangements areinconsistent with 
the provisions of this act.’’ Therefore, 
upon the signing of the bill by the Pre 
sident, the retaliatory duties against 
Venezuela, Hayti, and Colombia which 
were established by President Harrison’s 
proclamation, are abrogated. This is 
important as regards the ‘ mild coffee ”’ 
produced by those countries, which is 
now dutiable at three cents per pound. 





Good all through, and with no “‘ ifs 
or buts” about it, is the clause placing 
works of art on the free list. The spec- 
tacle presented to other civilized nations 
by the United States clinging to its 
barbarous tax on educational and re- 
fining influences in the shape of pic- 
tures and statuary, has been about as 
anomalous as that of a man with a war- 
club at a garden party.” One Congress 
after another has met and adjourned 
without getting rid of this tax, though 
free-art clauses have been introduced in 
several of the tariff bills. Indifference 
on the part of the general body of legis- 
lators has been more of a factor, per- 
haps, than active opposition, in the de- 
fest of repeal, but this time the mea- 
sure seems to have found friends in the 
committees of both houses and in the 
debates on the floor as well. The Ame- 
rican artists who desired to be exempt 
from this offensive sort of ‘‘ protection” 
and have kept up an active war on the 
tax, are to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful outcome of their labors, and the 
general public on a step increasing their 
respect for art and their reputation for 
intelligence at the same time. 


ON STATE CONSTITU- 
TIONS. 


GOV. RUSSELL 
EX-GOVERNOR RUSSELL of Massachusetts, 
in his address before the graduating class 
of the Yale Law School, has set forth 
his own views as to what a constitution 
should be and as to what a constitution 
should not be. The Constitution of the 
United States, it is almost needless to 
say, is a constitution as it should be. 
‘In less than thirty words,’ says Gov- 
ernor Russell, ‘‘ it created our whole 
national judicial system.’’ By “ eight 
words ’’’ it established our admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, which, ‘‘ by 
magnificent judicial evolution,’ has 
broadened the original English idea, 
until jurisdiction extends ‘‘from the 
ebb and flow of the tide so as to 
cover every Jeague of navigable water 
within our continental domain.’’ The 
system of ‘‘ comprehensive general prin- 
ciples and broad powers, sufficiently elas- 
tic to allow of expansion by proper con- 
struction, yet sufficiently distinct to be 
effective and protective, has stood the 
test of more than a hundred years, has 
carried us through foreign wars and 
civil conflict, has adequately met a phe- 
nomenal increase of population, wealth, 
and area with its new and momentous 
questions, has skilfully adjusted the 
delicate relations between State and na- 
tion, and governed as efticiently 70,000,- 
000 of people scattered through forty- 
four States, reaching from ocean to 
ocean, as the small population of the 
narrow coast line which embraced its 
thirteen original constituents.’’ 
ernor Russell also triumphantly quotes 
Mr. Dicey, when speaking of the sove- 
reign power established by the Consti- 
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tution: ‘‘ It needed the thunder of civil 
war to break his repose, and it may be 
doubted whether anything short of 
impending revolution will ever again 
arouse him to activity.’’ 

Substantially every recent constitu- 
tion framed in a Southern or Western 
state is manifestly, in Gov. Russell's 
opinion, what a constitution should not 
be. The masterful power of enunciat- 
ing great principles in few words cer- 
tainly seems to have passed away as 
completely as if 500 years had inter- 
vened—as if the recent constitutions 
were written in a new language—as 
if the framers of 1787 were old Romans 
and the framers of to-day modern Ital 
ians. As far back as 1848, the Constitu 
tion of Illinois increased in volume ‘‘ in 
the ratio of eight to eighteen,’ in 1875, 
the Constitution of Missouri ‘‘in the 
ratio of eleven to thirty-one ”"’; in 1891, 
the Constitution of Mississippi became 
‘‘almost a code of laws,’’ containing 285 
sections and covering 47 pages There 
is no administrative detail too petty for 
the constitutional delegate to try his 
hand at; and the controlling idea of our 
little constitution-makers manifestly is 
that when they get a chance to manage 
matters, they must fix them to suit 
themselves and trust nobody—not the 
Legislature, not the judiciary, not even 
the people whom they extol as the foun 
tain of political wisdom. In one of the 
new States there are ninety prohibitions 
‘‘upon the Legislature in the single 
matter of special legislation”’ ; in an 
other, the Constitution ‘* even fixes the 
time within which a judge must ren- 
der his decision’’; in North Dakota, 
it requires the Supreme Court of the 
State to do the work of the reporter, 
‘* to prepare a syllabus of the points ad- 
judicated in each case.”’ 

That is to say, the small minds which 
get control of a convention seize their 
opportunity to ‘‘ run a State,’’ as poli 
ticians would term it, for the next 
twenty or thirty years, and by so do- 
ing undermine the healthy American 
principle of self-government and civic 
responsibility. Gov. Russell’s philosophi- 
cal comment is: ‘‘ By the creation of 
important administrative boards and by 
the many restrictions on the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments,the 
tendency of these constitutions is to es 
tablish a sort of automatic permanent 
administration as a substitute for our 
usual formof government.’’ Or, as Chiet 
Justice Cooley has said to some of these 
constitution-makers, ‘* In your constitu 
tion you are tying the hands of the peo- 
ple.” Story admonished us more than 
half a century ago, ‘‘ The rage of theo 
rists to make constitutions a vehicle for 
the conveyance of their own crude and 
visionary aphorisms of government re 
quires to be guarded against with the 
most unceasing vigilance.’’ The con 
stitutions which have followed his warn 
ing vindicate his foresight. 
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In addition to the egotists who think 
that they can legislate for the future 
with greater wisdom than any legisla- 
tors whom the people may hereafter se- 
lect, there are the demagogues of the 
day, always afraid of the unpopular, and 
ready to advocate any favorite measure 
of the hour. Hotels, theatres, express 
companies, the telephone, the sleep 
ing-car, the telegraph, the railroad, 
become suddenly subjects of constitu 
tional law. The amendment at Al 
bany, prepared by the labor unions, 
which is intended to prevent the em 
ployment of convicts at remunerative 
work in the State prisons, is a specimen 
of this. Prisons and prison reform ctill 
furnish one of the unsettled problems of 
our present civilization. Social sci 
ence is still wrestling with the sub 
ject. Humanity demands that the 
convict shall be given a reasonable 
chance to amend his life and become a 
useful and self-supporting member of 
society. Economics require that the 
cost of reformation shall not be too 
great, that the expenses of the prison 
system be kept within reasonable limits, 
and that the convict shall be, if pos 
sible, self-supporting. How and to 
what extent this can be best accom 
plished is still a question—a question 
which is receiving the careful con 
sideration of some of the best and 
most philanthropic minds in the world 
Yet at this point there comes a band, or 
many bands, of monopolists having a 
corner, or trying to have a corner, in 
the skilled-labor market. What they 
want is the exclusion of everybody 
whose labor will compete with their 
own, t. e., with their kind of labor 
They introduce the legislative lobby 
into a body of men who have no 
right to legislate upon any subject, 
and they do this to procure legislation 
for themselves—legislation which will 
help their monopoly for many years to 
come. 

A provision to prescribe and restrict 
the future management of a prison is 
manifestly an attempt to control the 
future—an attempt to dictate a policy. 
and tell succeeding legislators and per 
haps generations what they must and 
what they must not do Concerning 
this element of contro], Governor Rus 
sell most aptly says 


“True, the control may be of a majority, 
not a king: but the vitai question ts not its 
source, but Its extent if it prevents the yx 
ple from asserting their will, if it continues 
the reign of a departed majerity, it ts net in 
accord with the principles and Institutions of 
our hberty-loving, self-governing yp le.”* 


The primary purpose of a constitution 
is to create and define a government, its 
next is to secure personal and political 
rights and establish a few of the great 
and fundamental principles of govern 
ment, such as, ‘No title of nobility shall 
be granted,’ ““Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion.”” All of these, it Is true, 
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are restrictions upon legislation and 
upon the people who elect the 
legislators But they are more than re 

strictions: they are fundamental assur 
apees and guarantees of great and im 
portant rights. The right of trial by 
jury isa right affecting the individual 

the prohibition as te titles of nobility ts 
an assurance to all men that all men 
in this country shall be politically equal; 
the restriction concerning an estab 
lishment of religion’’ assures the inert 
ty of religtous persons that they shall not 
be forced by the majority to support a 


state church Such restrictions go to 


the character of a government, and not 
to its policy They are « rrantic and are 
intended to be tmmutable is much se 
as that ‘‘the Unit States shall gua 


rantee to every State in this l nion a re 


publican form of government Thetr 
abiding purpose is t guard the 
rity and the individua at to assure to 
ailmen constitutional rights and bert 
thes which a transitory majority amnot 
invade. 

To these may be added certain restric 


tions upon the radmiinistrative forces of 
government—the legislative, the execu 


tive, and the judicial But such restric 


tions must extend no further than these 


administrative agencies; that is, they 
must not bind the principal, the body 
politic. The convention, for the better 
security of the people, may tell future 
legislatures how they must work, but not 


what they must do It is within the 
proper scope of a constitution to pre 
scribe that the enactment of a law shall 


be only by veas and nays, which shall 


be entered on the urnal,; for this se 
cures to the body polit proper ad 
ministrative actior where a statute 
would not bind the law making power 
and regulates egisiation bv some 


thing better than legislative rules iut 
it is not within the proper scope of a 
constitution to prescribe thatt 


inen t » f and 


and nays shall b 


not by an electr instrument which 
would enable each member to print his 
own name and vote on the roll, and all 
the members of a house to vote simulta 
neously \ constitution may require 
three several readings of a bill, and 
that thes readings be on differ 
ent davs,and that the title of a pri 
vate bill corfectly set forth its object, 


or it may go further and follow the Eng 
ish parliamentary practice of requiring 
a preamble which shall fully declare the 
nature and extent of the claim, and the 
intended scope and purpose of the bill, 
and it may provide that in construing 
such statutes the pre amble shall limit 
the etfect of the enacting clauses; for all 
such restrictions are in furtherance of 
honest legisiation, and neither ‘‘ tie the 
hands of the people ~ nor ‘‘ continue the 


! 


reign of a departed majority In only 
one instance, the election of the Presi 
dent, did the Constitution of the United 


States descend to administrative detail 
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and within a score of years that provi- 
sion had to be amended. 

Distrust is the enemy of republican- 
ism. If men cannot trust each other, 
and if society cannot trust itself, there 
cannot long be a republic. In 1787 the 
public distrust was sectional and mo- 
narchical: one State could not trust the 
other States, and the distrustful part of 
society could not trust anything that 
even looked like the abjured mo- 
narchy. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion treated the case heroically, and 
in time compelled the people of the 
United States, no matter how far apart 
they might chance to live, to trust each 
other. These Southern and Western 
constitutions which Gov. Russell con- 
demns are overwhelming evidences of 
distrust, and of a distrust which is of 
the most dangerous kind. They show 
that society in those States does not 
trust itself in the selection of its 
own legislative representatives; that 
society, though it does not say to a 
king, ‘‘ Come and rule over us,’’ does say 
to a convention, ‘‘ Come and take care 
of us; we have weakened; we have not 
the power of self-government which our 
fathers had; we belong to the servile 
races, and are incapable of taking 
care of ourselves.’’ It is not unlikely 
that some future historian, after a 
careful study of American States and 
State communities and State constitu- 
tions, will philosophically formulate as 
alaw of political science, ‘‘The longer 
a constitution, the weaker the people, 
and the more corrupt the community.” 








A QUESTION OF CITIZENSHIP. 
THE language of the first sentence of 
the fourteenth amendment to the fede- 
ral Constitution indicates that a person 
born in this country of foreign parents 
is a citizen. The Staats-Zeitung has 
lately called attention to the construc- 
tion incidentally placed upon this part 
of the amendment by the United States 
Supreme Court in the decision in the 
New Orleans slaughter-house cases, and 
to a decision of Judge Lippincott, de- 
livered in a case before the Hudson 
County Circuit Court in New Jersey. 

The United States Supreme Court in 
its opinion in the slaughter-house cases, 
delivered in December, 1872, says: ‘‘The 
first section of the fourteenth article 
opens with adefinition of citizenship—not 
only citizenship of the United States, but 
citizenship of the States. No such defi- 
nition was previously found in the Con- 
stitution, nor had any attempt been 
made to define it by act of Congress.”’ 
The opinion then quotes the first clause 
of the first section of the fourteenth ar- 
ticle, as follows: ‘‘All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citi- 
zens of the United States, andof the State 
wherein they reside,’ and goes on to say: 


“ The first observation we have to make on 
this clause is, that it puts at rest both the 
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questions which we stated to have been the 
subject of differences of opinion. It declares 
that persons may be citizens of the United 
States without regard to their citizenship of 
a particular State, and it overturns the 
Dred Scott decision by making all persons 
born within the United States and subject 
to its jurisdiction citizens of the United 
States. That its main purpose was to estab- 
lish the citizenship of the negro can admit of 
no doubt. The phrase * subject to its juris- 
diction’ was intended to exclude from its 
overation children of ministers, consuls, and 
citizens or subjects of foreign States born 
within the United States.’ 

In the case decided by Judge Lippin- 
cott it was held that a man born in 
Brooklyn, but whose father was an un- 
naturalized Englishman, was not a citi- 
zen of this country, and could not hold 
the office of councilman. Knowing that 
the case would be appealed to a higher 
court, as it has been, the judge dis- 
missed this point as follows (we quote 
from a manuscript copy of the unpub- 
lished decision) : 

“Upon this subject, without further dis- 
cussion, I adopt the views stated in the Ame- 
rican Law Review for September-October, 
1884, volume 18, page 831, «pon this subject, 
and also those of Mr. Justice Gray delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Elk vs. Wilkins, 
112 U. S., page 94.”’ 

The article in the American Law Re- 
view was written by George D. Collins 
of California, and is an argument 
against the citizenship of the son of a 
Chinaman born in this country. He 
denies without discussion the authority 
of the common-law rule in such cases, 
and sums up his opinion as follows: 


‘Birth therefore does not ipso facto confer 
citizenship, and it is essentia', in order that a 
person be a native or natural-born citizen of 
the United States, that his father be at the 
time of the birth of such a person a citizen 
thereof.” 

In the case of Elk vs. Wilkins the opi- 
nion of the United States Circuit Court 
was delivered in 1884 by Justice Gray, 
the action being one brought by an In- 
dian against a registrar in Omaha for 
refusing to register him as a voter, and 
is devoted almost entirely to a discus- 
sion of the political status of Indians. 
Of the words ‘“‘subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof ’’ the court says: 

“The evident meaning of these last words 
is, not merely subject in some respect or de- 
gree to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
but completely subject to their political juris- 
diction, and owing them direct and immedi- 
ate allegiance. And the words relate to the 
time of birth in the one case, as they do to 
the time of naturalization in the other. Per- 
sons not thus subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States at the time of birth cannot 
become so afterwards. except by being natu- 
ralized, either individually. as by proceedings 
under the naturalization acts, or collective y, 
as by the force of a treaty by which foreign 
territory is acquired.” 

The opinions above cited present what 
has been said judicially against the right 
of the son of a foreigner born in this 
country to be considered a citizen here. 
It is a complete reversal of the opinion 
on this question which was held by our 
highest authorities before the ratifica- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment, and 
the bearing of the amendment, as socon- 





strued, was not understood by some of 
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the secretaries of state at Washington 
who were in office after its ratification. 
Justice Swayne (who, by the way, wrote 
a dissenting opinion in the slaughter- 
house cases), in writing an opinion in 
1866, in United States vs. Rhodes (Cir 
cuit Court, in Kentucky), quoted from 
Kent's ‘Commentaries,’ ‘‘ ‘Citizens,’ un 
der our constitutional laws, means free 
inhabitants born within the United 
States or naturalized under the laws of 
Congress,” and said: 

“We find no warrant for the opinion that 
this great principle of the common law has 
ever been changed in the United States. It 
has always obtained here with the same vigor, 
and subject only to the same exceptions, 
since as before the Revolution.” 

Secretary Marcy, writing instructions 
in 1854, said: ‘‘ [ have to observe that it 
is presumed that, according to the com- 
mon law, any person born in the United 
States, unless he be born in one of the 
foreign legations therein, may be consi- 
dered a citizen thereof until he formally 
renounces his citizenship.”’ 

Secretary Fish,in instructions written 
in 1873, said: ‘‘So far as concerns our 
own local law, a child born in the Unit- 
ed States to a British subject is a citi- 
zen of the United States.’’ In a letter 
of instructions to Mr. Cushing, in 1877, 
Secretary Fish said: ‘‘ The minor child 
of a Spaniard born in the United 
States, and while in the United States, 
is a citizen of the United States.”’ 
Secretary Blaine recognized the same 
view in a letter in 1881, in which he 
said: ‘‘ The child born to an alien in the 
United States loses his citizenship on 
leaving the United States and returning 
to his parents’ allegiance.’’ The same 
idea is presented in a letter by Secretary 
Frelinghuysen, dated 1883, in which he 
says: ‘‘A child bornin this country to 
a foreign father, when taken by his 
father abroad, acquires the father’s 
domicile and nationality.” 

Two years later Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen had revised his opinion on this ques- 
tion, and in a letter to Minister Kasson 
in the case of Ludwig Hausding he 
says: ‘‘Not being naturalized by force 
of the statute, Hausding could only as- 
sert citizenship on the ground of birth 
in the United States; but this claim 
would, if presented, be untenable, for 
by section 1922, R S, it is made acon 
dition of citizenship by birth that the 
person be not subject to any foreign 
power.’’ The section of the statutes 
quoted differs from the provision of the 
fourteenth amendment only in phrase- 
ology. In 1885 Secretary Bayard de 
cided that the son of a German subject, 
born in Ohio, was not a citizen under 
the statute or the Constitution, because 
‘the was on his birth ‘subject to a for 
eign power,’ and ‘not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.’’”’ 

But the United States Supreme Court 
itself does not accept the expression 
used in the slaughter-house cases as 
final on this point. In the case of Minor 
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Vs. Happersett, decided in i874, two 
years after the decision in the slaughter 
house cases, it held. ‘‘ Some authorities 
go further and include as citizens chil 
dren born within the jurisdiction, with- 
out reference to the 
their parents. As to this class there have 
been doubts. 
case it is not necessary to solve these 
doubts.”’ 

In the case of Look Tin Sing, Circuit 
Court of California, decided in 1854, 
Justice Field, writing the opinion, held 
that a Chinaman whose parents were 
and always have been subjects of the 
Emperor of China, but who himself was 
born in California, was ‘‘ not within any 
of the classes of persons excepted from 
citizenship [by the first the 
fourteenth amendment], and the juris 
diction of the United States over him at 
the time of 
that of any other country.”’ 
defined his view of the words 
to the jurisdiction thereof’: 


citizenship of 


For the purposes of this 


section of 


his birth was exclusive of 
He thus 
‘* subject 


* They alone are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States who are within their do 
minions and under the protection of their laws, 
and with the subsequent obligation to obey 
them when obedience can be rendered; and 
only those thus subject by their birth or natu 
ralization are withiu the terms of the amend 
ment. The language used has also a 
more extended purpose. It was designed t 
except from citizenship persous who, though 
born or naturalized in the United States, have 
renounced their allegiance to our g&% 
and thus dissolved their political connections 
with the country.”’ 


vernment 


The question may, therefore, be con 
sidered to be still awaiting a definite 
decision of the highest court. 


THE IRISH OUTLOOK, 


THERE is some fear, as there have been 
some predictions, that the throwing out 
by the Lords of the Evicted Tenants bill 
will lead to a fierce 
agrarian agitation this winter 

be considered, however, that the 


recrudescence of 
It is to 

‘agi 
table’’ clements, so to speak, of Irish 
society have, by emigration and other- 
wise, 


been within 


the past ten years, that the statutable 


seriously reduced 


reductions in rents have done much to 


quiet thousands, and that the success of 
the Congested Districts Board 
render it very difficult to arouse 
west as formeriy. The influence of the 
schooling of the last few years in con 
stitutional methods, too, 
overlooked. 
conclude that the last desperate weapon 


} 
vould 


must 
In short, one may fairly 


of disturbance and outrage is no longer 


available. 
At the same time it cannot be denied 


that the position of the home-rule 
movement is exceedingly grave. To 
most thoughtful English-speaking ob 


servers outside the United Kingdom it 
is apparent that the Imperial Parliament, 
as at present constituted, cannot do its 
allotted work. The claims of Ireland must 
be in some way satisfied. The ma 


more <¢ 


ority 


ieaPFiy 


of Irishmen see more and 





of the 


the | 


not be | 


The 


that Great Britain is increasingly 


Nation. 


Inca 


pable of legislating forIreland. National 
peculiarities, as between the two peo- 


becoming less marked, but the 
the 


growing more complicated and diverse 


} les, are 


institutions of two countries are 
Ireland's desire for home rule is nota 
tire of slowly dying embers; it is one 
being constantly fed with fresh fuel in 
the shape of newly evolved wants and 
wishes which the Imperial Parliament 
has not time, knowledge, or capacity 
to meet. There is no better case in point 
than theland question. Parliament has 
spent session after session in the attempt 
to settle it, and now the parliamentary 
past three 
the work must be 


committee sitting for the 
months reveals that 
reconsidered 

Irish feeling have 
that, so 
administration of 


Representatives of 
always contended 
the 


dominated by 


long as 
the law is not 
public opinion in Ire 
England and Scotland, 
the efforts of Parliament to satisfy Ire 


land must fail 


land as it is in 


This contention is sup 
ported by the evidence laid before the 
above committee. The working of the 
land laws, the interpretation of the acts 
of Parliament, have been in the hands 
of men out of sympathy with the peo 
ple of Ireland, cut off from the intluence 
of their opinion, ignorant of their as 
pirations and needs. Irish administra- 
tors rely for their advancement and suc 
cess in life on English feeling and the 
spirit of the 7in The in- 


ommittee have brought 


‘ 


sand Neofsman. 


quiries of this 


outan almost grotesque perversionof the 


apparentiy plain wording of acts passed 


within the last fifteen years, and of the 
utterances of the statesmen who passed 
them, and have revealed on the part of 


} 


lrish officials an almost Chinese sub 


tlety of intellect in applying them when 


} 


possible in favor of landlords and against 


tenants. The evidence and proceedings 
of this committee, published day by 
day in the Irish papers, have strongly 


impressed Irish public opinion, while 


in FE 


ngland, among those who will be 


+f ¢ Prale 
ltrators, scarcely 


any no 


line 
rT} 


roceedadlngs, ul on a 





} 
proper estimation of which the welfare 
majority of Irishmen 


Many a cricket match in Le 


} le 
ult pt nas, 


maon, Hn 


any 


a race between the tand Britan 
has attracted more attention than 
all the doings of the commuttee from 
first to last 
The Liberals wt espoused the cause 
of hon rule have ved true, but in 
what rection behind them is British 
opinion tending? Is further proof to be 
atforded that when Ireland is quiet her 
demands are not deemed worthy of 


attention: or is English opinion, after 


its deliberate but weighty fashion, re 


solving that the home-rule measure for 
mulated and passed through the House 
of Commons must, spite of the oppo 
sition of the Lords, become law? It is 
difficult to say. Perhaps no other Par- 
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liament has beer . ' 
measures for the peo ( it lau 
The ‘ have ait i I i t ‘ 
would have gained = not y wit it 
the steady support f the Iris vote 
The Government curmie nto power 


to settle an 


Irish grievance, vet so far 


nothing has been carried for lreland 


Will Great Britain at the next electior 
in full appreciation of the services ren 
dered by Ireland and the neceasity 
fora settlement, vy tot lris rs 
Or will she, having s tired so miu for 
herself, forget those to w n sl 8 a0 
largely indebted, and fall back into o1 
of those lethargies 1 irding refor 
which have in E: nd so often follow 
ed periods of radical activity 

The public supineness as to the re 
tion of the home rule easu},r by the 
Lords, contrasted with t general in 
dignation whenthe Employers’ Liability 
bill was mutilate ‘ 3 l 
would be ditferent i Irish were Inked 
with English refor Englist n f 
for the inhabitants Meat nd Mave 
as they feel for thos 7 shire and 
Sutfolk; if, in short, pul opinion and 
public sentiment exter oss tl 
Irish Sea But this s not the « e 
So long as the Lords ha the astut 
to pass with litt teria nate me 
B8ures lmiportant t (ireant rit : t is to 
be feared they w ea v t ut 
late or reject bills relat to Ire 
Moreover, i = 
late years its} t Thai roroad has 
tended t liscoura rime! hopes 
as to radical hanyes v is been 
a disappointmen s ft slow 
progress of orderly berty n South 
America Add t ris . spread of 
Anarchy, the prevalence f possible 
labor demands and of labor riots In 
Ireland this perpetual unsettlement is 
most disastrous it retards or prevents 
minor reforms; itt ften, in local af 


fairs, aids unwerthy persons and inte- 


rests in keeping their hold upon the 
public conscien nd the public purs 
by simple verba sion to popula 
principles 

The events t S w months 
force certain conside! ns espe illy 


the fatlure 


upor * 

of the Liberal Unior st istify their 
existence as a party t inedly set 
against home ru! but strenuous for 
radical reforms in th overnment and 
administration of Ireland fhere is no 
thing now to distinguish them in this 
respect irom t ie bluest of blue Tories, the 


most orange of Orangemen. Mr. Courtney 
and Mr 
the 


men intheir material concerns 


Russell are perhaps exceptions — 
one In genuine sympathy with Irish 
the other 
On the other 
it was hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s 


afriend of Ulster tenants 
hand 
retirement would make little change re 


the 


oncerning 


garding the progress of Irish ques 
that 
and all others, it has made an immense 


alteration. 


tion in Parliament. ( 


The great debates continue, 
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but in a different, a more material at- 
mosphere. 


MR. GLADSTONE 
OF HERESY. 

THE incurable optimism which is one 
of the essential qualities going to make 
Mr. Gladstone an ideal democratic lead- 
er, was never given more striking dis- 
play than in his Nineteenth Century arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Heresy and Schism.’’ Subject 
and treatment doubtless illustrate other 
characteristics of his. If he cannot say 
with Emerson that he loves a cowl, at 
least he can that he likes a shovel-hat; 
and theological speculation and ecclesi- 
astical controversy have had a singular 
fascination. for him ever since his 
‘Church and State’ of fifty-five years 
ago. A certain mental flavor and me- 
thed not unlike those of a scholastic 
theologian likewise appear here and 
there in the article. Bagehot long ago 
singled out this quality in him. But 
what impresses one above all else in this 
latest writing of Mr. Gladstone’s is, the 
obstinate hopefulness with which he 
observingly distils out the soul of good- 
ness in things evil. 

He himself is a High Churchman of 
the straitest sect. To him, as he inti- 
mates in the article itself, the Church 
is a divine organism, with a ‘‘ jurisdic- 
tion solemnly constituted ’’ and vested 
in the successors of the Apostles. Ac- 
cordingly all who “ rebel’’ against that 
jurisdiction do thereby ‘‘ frustrate, so 
far as in them lies,’’ the work of the 
Divine Founder of the Church. With 
these convictions, how would it be sup- 
posed that an old man, gazing abroad 
upon a disrupted Christendom, would 
consider the case of those men and sects 
that have rent in pieces the seamless 
garment of the Lord? We should expect 
such gloomy views and lamentations as 
we are, in fact, accustomed to receive 
from High Church quarters. The prin- 
ciple of authority is broken down. Men 
will no longer ‘“ hear the Church.” 
They turn their backs on the true light, 
and are following wandering stars, 
which will infallibly lead them into the 
blackness of darkness. This is what 
any man in Mr. Gladstone’s position, 
without his unquenchable optimism, 
would have told us. But he serenely 
turns to the great compensations, nay, 
the positive blessings, which the stout- 
est High Churchman may see in the 
spread and power of heresy. 

Without following him through the 
steps by which he thinks it necessary 
to justify himself in so much as taking 
this point of view, it is enough to say 
that the main benefit he finds in modern 
schism is its testimony to the power of 
what he calls ‘‘undenominational re- 
ligion.’” What he means he sets forth 
in the following impressive and pathetic 
passage: 

“TI do not know on earth a more blessed 





ON THE BLESSINGS 
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subject of contemplation than that which | 
should describe as follows: There are, it may 
be, upon earth 450,000,000 professing Chris- 


tians. There is no longer one fold under one 
visible shepherd; and the majority of Chris- 
tians (such [ take it now to be, though the 
minority 1s a large one), is content with its 
one shepherd in heaven, and with the other 
provisions He has made on earth. His flock 
is broken up into scores, it may be hun- 
dreds, of sections. These sections are not 
at peace, but at war. . . . But with 
all this segregation, and not only divi- 
sion but conflict of minds and interests, 
the answer given by the four hundred and 
fifty millions, or by those who were best en- 
titled to speak for them, to the question what 
is the Gospel, is still the same. With excep- 
tions so slight that we may justly set them 
out of the reckoning, the reply is still the 
same as it was in the apustolic age—the 
central truth of the Gospel lies in the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, in the God that 
made us, and the Saviour that redeemed us. 
When I consider what human nature and hu- 
man history have been, and how feeble is the 
spirit in its warfare with the flesh, I bow my 
head in amazement before this mighty moral 
miracle, this marvellous concurrence evolved 
from the very heart of discord.”’ 


Such optimism in such a man seems 
to us almostunexampled. Itis an optim- 
ism, however, which does not take 
close enough observation of the facts 
upon which it works. Narrowly scruti- 
nized, the ‘‘ marvellous concurrence ”’ 
which Mr. Gladstone esteems so en- 
couraging, would not prove of a sort 
to delight one who holds the doctrines 
he mentions in any such sense as he 
does. The concurrence is too much that 
of a relaxed grasp on all dogma, of a ra- 
tionalizing translation of the historic 
teaching of the Church into terms of 
modern thought, of the refining and 
transcendentalizing tendency which will 
accept any creed or all creeds provided 
the right of private interpretation is re- 
served. No one thoroughly conversant 
with the way in which the two doc- 
trines which Mr. Gladstone mentions 
are actually held among the leading Pro- 
testant sects would dare to say that they 
mean the same thing now as in the apos- 
tolic age or in the Nicene Creed. Even 
as these dogmas are held at the present 
day, they are accepted for an entirely 
different reason. Once it was sufficient 
that Mother Church taught them. Now 
the standpoint is rather that of Cole- 
ridge—that they ‘‘find’’ men, that is, 
inspire and comfort men. But this of 
itself is so wide a departure from the 
divinely commissioned Church with its 
solemn jurisdiction that any concur- 
rence to be made out besides seems ne- 
cessarily barren. 

Naturally the blessings of heresy would 
be very differently described from .a 
more secular standpoint. Probably Ja- 
net puts the case in a way acceptable to 
the modern spirit when he says that 
‘without criticism and investigation 
the world would be one universal 
China.’’ Heresy able to maintain itself 


for a century or two insures free inquiry. 
That has come to be the principal thing 
with modern man, whether it leads 
him to heresy or orthodoxy. Milton de- 
clared all belief, true or false, to be 
heresy, provided a man held it without 
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sufficient reason. ‘‘A man may be a 
heretic in the truth,’’ he says in the 
‘ Areopagitica’; ‘‘and if he _ believe 
things only because his pastor says so, 
or the assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy.’’ It is from heresy 
of that kind that the modern world de- 
voutly prays to be delivered. 


THE BRYANT CENTENNIAL. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass., August 17, 1894. 

AT Cummington, yesterday, was observed 
in appropriate fashion the centennial of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant’s birth. From time to 
time during the past twenty years we have 
celebrated the centennial of events important 
in our national history, from the Boston Tea 
Party to Washington’s inauguration; whereas 
the exercises at Cummington commemorated 
our earliest American poet, and, in so doing, 
they celebrated the birth of American poetry. 
Bryant’s priority is indisputable, for he was 
bern November 3, 1794, and wrote ‘* Thana- 
topsis” in October, 1811. Of the poets who 
belonged to his generation, and who constitute 
what is already coming to be regarded as the 
classic group, Emerson was born in 1803, 
Longfellow and Whittier in 1807, Holmes and 
Poe in 1809, and Lowell and Whitman in 1819. 
Older than Bryant were three single-poem 
men, Hopkinson, Key, and Payne; but ‘‘ Hail, 
Columbia,” ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
‘*Home, Sweet Home” were all written after 
‘*Thanatopsis.” At any rate, these three popu- 
lar pieces would never pass for great poems. 
So, too, Fitz-Greene Halleck, born in 1790, and 
for many years hailed, particularly in New 
York, as a genius, has long since been properly 
classified. He does not, like Bryant and the 
other members of the group I have mentioned, 
represent any important idea or reveal to a 
remarkable degree any quality of permanent 
value in literature—as Holmes does wit—and 
so we can no more rank Halleck among the 
great American poets of the century than we 
ean rank Praed or Bayly among the great 
inglish poets. 

Bryant’s priority in time is therefore as un- 
questionable as is the excellence of *‘ Thana- 
topsis,” his first poem—a work which, whether 
it be judged as the production of a youth of 
seventeen, or by the strictest canons of criti- 
cism, stands forth among the splendors of the 
language. His peculiar vein, a minute and 
loving description of nature—‘‘ fixed,” as 
painters would say, by a spray of moralizing— 
he exhibited from the start. After ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis,” ‘‘The Waterfowl,” ‘‘The Yellow Vio- 
let,” the ‘‘Inscription for a Wood,” and the 
few other poems like them published in 1831 in 
his first volume, Bryant wrote nothing cha- 
racteristic which cannot be traced to a similar 
inspiration. He found his vocation in boy- 
hood, and never went in search of novelty. 
The result was that the impression he pro- 
duced was deep and uniform, and, we may be- 
lieve, permanent. Nature became through 
his interpretation moral, as through Emer- 
son's she became spiritual, and through Shel- 
ley’s emotional. A moralized nature cannot 
cease to interest and uplift mankind. 

Reflections such as these were doubtless in 
the minds of hundreds of persons who made 
yesterday the pilgrimage to Cummington. 
That village lies in northwestern Massachu- 
setts, among the hills of Hampshire County, 
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The Jandseape is sterner and less picturesque 
than that of Berkshire. There are no broad 
valleys, suggestive of fertile farms and pros 
perity, but narrow hollows between hill aud 
hill through which brawls some tributary of 
the Westfield River, which murmurs here and 
there as itis forced to turn a paper or a saw- 
mill. Along the less frequented ways you may 
drive several miles without passing a house; 
and even on the highroad the dwellings are 
often two or three furlongs apart. It is a re- 
gion to delight the tourist who loves long 
stretches of woodland roads, where the sha- 
dows lie thick, varied by a panorama of whale- 
back hills, some yellow with grain and hay, 
others green with forests. Far away to the 
northeast you catch now and then a glimpse of 
Monadnock, a mere bubble of purple haze; 
towards sunset, Greylock juts like a blue pro- 
montory into the billows of green. Life on 
these Hampshire uplands must resemble life on 
a roof; all the sunshine of summer, without its 
heat, pours upon them, but bleak indeed must 
their winters be! 

On oue of the highest of the hills, midway 
between the villages of East and West Cum- 
mington, is the Bryant homestead. There is 
nothing about the house or the place to recall 
the days of the early settlers, among whom 
were Bryant’s father and mother’s father. 
The house was wholly remodelled and enlarged 
thirty years ago, when the poet bought it 
back, to be a summer retreat for his old age. 
The place, with its trim hedges and lawns, its 
well-kept walls and fences, and its fields freed 
from stones, reveals at once that it belongs to 
no farmer, but to an owner with leisure and 
taste and means, which Hampshire farmers 
lack. Immediately behind the house is a 
grove of large pines—a rare tree in this region 
now—which join a wood of beeches, birches, 
maples, and hickory that stretch to the top of 
the hill. From the front piazza, you look 
just across the road to a tield, through which 
runs the rivulet, and which is bounded by 
the larger wood, the theme of one of Bryant's 
best poems. Then the gaze ranges east and 
north for thirty or forty miles, ricocheting 
from hill to hill, to be lost at last in the hazy 
horizon. Thesite of the cottage where Bryant 
was born, long since destroyed, the old grave- 
yard, the meeting-house, and the tavern, must 
all be sought at East Cummington, two miles 
away; to the present homestead his father 
brought him when a little child, so that this is 
the environment amid which his boyhood and 
youth were chiefly spent. Down at Plaintield, 
in the hollow yonder, he studied with the Rev. 
Moses Hallock, in preparation for Williams 
College; southward, out of sight, lies Worth- 
ington, where he first read law. Changes 
among these hill villages are rare, and they 
are chiefly ehanges of decay, there being in 
Cummington only eight hundred inhabitants 
now, against nearly double that number in 
Bryant’s youth. Much of the soil then rich 
for farming has run out and become pasture 
land; many are the cellars, choked with weeds 
and brambles, where dwellings then stood 

Could good Dr. Bryant, the poet’s father, 
who for thirty years was the doctor of this 
countryside, have beheld the cavalcades which 
from early morning yesterday converged by all 
available roads to his house, great would have 
been his astonishment. Nearly a thousand 
vehicles, from the two-wheeled gig to the four- 
horse tallyho, came laden with visitors from 
all points within twenty miles. Those’ who 
brought no driver unhitched their horses, tied 
them to the nearest fence or tree, and then 
strolled towards the grove behind the house 

















There, under the shadow of the beeches and 
maples, a platform, capable of holding a cou 
ple of hundred persons, had been erected, and 
in front of it, on a gently rising slope, seats for 
twice as many more had been prepared by 
nailing boards to stakes driven into the ground. 
A portrait of Bryant, wreathed with ferns, 
was hung on a tree in full view of those who 
faced this platform, and a bank of flowers and 
greens partly hid the melodeon which was to 
accompany the singing. 

By ten o'clock tne platform began to fill 
with members of Bryant’s family and with in 
Vited guests, and in a few minutes all the seats 
there and on the slope had been taken, and a 
circle, constantly increasing, of late comers 
who had to stand was drawn aboutthem. One 
may have seen many gatherings in many lands, 
and yet have seen no gathering like that. In 
the first place, it embraced all ages, from the 
oldest inhabitants of Cummington and the 
neighboring villages, to the babes who came 
with their mothers—good farmers’ wives, who, 
having no one to leave the little ones with, 
brought them and the other children. In the 
next place, it embraced all classes, whether 
you made wealth or occupation or intelligence 
the test of classitication. Nor could the genu 
ineness of the interest taken fail to strike an 
observer. Afewof the visitors may have come 
out of curiosity, but nine-tenths came because 
they wished todo honor to Bryant and through 
him to poetry. The people of the neighbor- 
hood naturally far outnumbered the strangers, 
and afforded a good opportunity for studying 
the physique and manners of a community 
where the native stock has never mixed; so 
pure is it in Cummington that out of two 
hundred voters only three -an Irishman, a 
Nova Scotian, and a Canadian—are foreign- 
born. I fancy that the farmers of this genera 
tiou do not fall below the average of their 
fathers in thrift and common sense: certainly 
the specimens one saw in Bryant's grove could 
not easily be matched in apy gathering of re 
mote country-folk in England or on the Conti 
nent. Yet now, as hitherto, the bright and 
energetic hill-born lads speed away as soon as 
they can, like their homeside brooks, down 
into the plain and to the cities of the plain 

I need not describe the exercises in detail 
They were well arranged to give the villagers, 
the personal friends of Bryant, and the larger 
circle of his admirers, severally, due recogn 
tion. In its way, nothing was more satisfac 


tory than the unpretentious, downright wel 
come extended by Mr. Lorenzo H. Tower in 
behalf of the people of Cummington. You 
heard there the genuine rural Yankee, who 
thinks better than he talks, but who does not, 
on that account, fail to reveal his sincerity 
No polish of phrase could have e Xpre ssed more 
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iself and his neigh- 
g 





clearly the cordiality of h 





bors. They spread out their best—there could 


be no doubt of that. Se, too, did the village 
chorus and orchestra 
But the most interesting figure on the plat 


form was the poet's only surviving brother, 





Mr. John H. Bryant. now eighty-seven years 


. 


old, erect in bo ly and awake in intellect He 





recited two original poems ina firm, far-carry- 
ing, not unmusical voic Phe presence of 
Mr. Parke Godwin, Bryant's son-in-law and 
biographer, and of the Hon. John Bigelow, 
who, like Mr. Godwin, had been associated 
with Bryant in editing the New York Frening 
Post, helped to deepen the feeling that we 


were contemporary with the poet himself—a 





feeling which could come only in the case of a 
man who, like Bryant, lived more than four- 


score veary. Next vear Keats's centennial will 





be celebrated: but he died at twenty fis and 
probably not one of his acquaintances now 
survives The feeling that bryant rd been 
gone buta little whil Was haract 
yesterday's celebration, and gave tl ex 
cises a personal and reminiscent rather than a 
critical or literary cast The principal speak 
ers, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Bigelow, Mr. EF. BR 
Brown, Mr. Charles Dudley Warne and 


Prof. C. E. Norton, all displaved a traly Bry 


antesque moderation, whi w i hav as 
ed no one more than the temperate Rrvai 
himself. They refrain from eulogistic brag 


they made no claims as to Bryant's 1 
our literature, nor belittled of 
magnify him. It seen to t tak 
granted, both by speakers and hearers, tha 
in Bryant we had a personality 
worth, and that it was no more proftital 
argue about the excellence of his poems tha 
about the upland air, the sunshine, and tl 
rolling landscape, by which we were actually 
surrounded; if these wei wkd, then the pos 
try which reproduces t! must be 1 1 
appreciate, rather than ¢ riticise, Was 
prevailing spirit, and 1 not degeners 
into vapid admirati 

Several speakers laul stres 
it 


s* tt 


swerving upt 

dignity and honor as ' t 
to this reiterated prais wa loubt w 
ther to rejoice that Bryant Lets \ t 
blush because those qualities a : ire ast 
require mention What w hi a Ut ’ 
have inferred of the standart 


and newspapers if be Knew 


than that Bryant gained great renown by 
seeking no spoils, though | Was a 

and by telling no lies nor scandals, t! 7 
Was an editar Possibly at ft ext HRrvat 
elebration, more emphasis w tn 


him as a model journalist than asa p 
the ideals of editorship whict dl see 


in danger of extin 





But vesterday ntemplating his career as 
one after another of s friends told of 
vehement thoughts were banished. Even the 
presence of Mr. John W_ Hutehins the last 
of the famous \ slavery singe! 
while it recalled Bryant's strenuous labors f 
emancipation and for the lL nion, Was impres 
sive, but not stir Z i x ses —int 
rupted by an interval in which the guests were 
entertained at tables sprea lbunder the apple 
trees, and the others took the incbeon in the 
fields or woods—had not lost the quality of 
peace and friendliness when the time came 


late in the afternoon, when the last tribute had 


been paid, the last hymn sung, and the con 
uurse, numbering three thonsand or more 
persons, broke up. Bryant, fortunate in bis 


genius and his influence, was fortunate also in 
his birthplace, for those who wouid do him 
honor must quitthe cities, aud seek the Hamp 
shire hills, where, restored and delighted by 
Nature herself, th y will be in high mood for 
enjoying bis poetry. On the grove-crowned 
hill of Cummington, as on an outpost of Par 
nassus, his spirit, like a Muse, will long abide 
to cheer, and stimulate, and purify men 
Wa. R. THAYER 


WALTER PATER. 
OXFORD, August 1, 184 
Tae late Walter Pater’s nature, like that of 
his hero Marius, was ‘composed in about 
equal parts of instincts almost physical and of 
slowly accumulated intellectual judgments”; 
and, like that of Marius, his character ‘“ was 
perhaps even less susceptible than other men’s 
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characters of essential change.” More than 
most men he believed ‘that to be but sentient 
is to possess rights”; and, again like his hero, 
he would see ‘‘ the very symbol of our poor hu- 
manity ” in the maimed race-horse led away 
by strangers ‘‘ to die, in his beauty and pride, 
for just that one mischance or fault, although 
the morning air was still so animating and 
pleasant to snuff.” ‘‘I could have fancied,” 
cries Marius, and his author with bim, “ a hu- 
man soul in the creature, swelling against its 
luck.” 

As a writer Mr. Pater is best understood 
when his own distinction between ‘‘ mind” and 
‘*soul” is heeded. He had ‘‘a way of absorb- 
ing language, of attracting it into the spirit he 
was of, which makes the actual result seem 
like some inexplicable inspiration.” Certain 
antagonisms provoked by him find their best 
explanation in his own dictum: ‘‘Mind we 
cannot choose but approve where we recognize 
it; Soul may repel us, not because we misun- 
derstand it.” This quality of ‘‘soul” in his 
style lends to his writings a kind of religious 
influence, and the matter which he treats is 
allied to the peculiar form into which he 
fashions it by an ‘‘electric affinity” flowing 
from him into both, so that their union works 
upon his reader by ‘‘an immediate sympa- 
thetic contact.” The magical potency of lan- 
guage, for one possessing his gift of style and 
using it conscientiously, will make him deal 
with every-day words as with the consecrated 
rubrics of a hallowed ritual. Indeed, some 
such thought underlies the comparison made 
by Mr. Pater between admission into the com- 
munion of the Catholic church, and ‘‘ the com- 
ing into possession of a very widely spoken lan- 
guage.” It was with no light sense of the re- 
sponsibility incurred in his choice that he aim- 
ed in his writing at a transcript not of mere 
fact, but of fact as modified by his own prefer- 
ence, of his own peculiar sense of fact. He 
lived in a state of scrupulous scholarhood, and 
found a craftsman’s opportunity in the con- 
stant recognition of limitations inherent in the 
structure and vocabulary of the language in 
which he worked. 

How he came to be himself is, of course, only 
to be understood in connection with the facts 
of his life and the general atmosphere by which 
he was surrounded; but no detailed biography, 
no history of intellectual life in his times, will 
ever communicate the insight into his nature 
which can be gained by a sympathetic perusal 
of the shortest of his fifty-odd essays; and the 
reader of ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ or of ‘ Plato 
and Platonism,’ his two longer works, can 
know Mr. Pater as a familiar friend without 
mastering a date or a detail in his biography. 
We might, in fact, apply to him (if only the 
inevitable word expressing his quality would 
come, as it came to him, for Cicero’s) his own 
saying that ‘‘the sumptuous good taste of Ci- 
cero,” encountered in everything he wrote, is 
“as truly the man himself as would have been 
his portrait by Rafaelle, in full consular splen- 
dor on his ivory chair.” Not that a special 
interest fails to attach us to our writer's life, 
briefly though its outline may be given. He 
was born fifty-five years ago, in 1839, not far 
from the busy streets of London, in ‘‘the old 
house” that stood, as he describes it, just aloof 
from the town. Both of his parents died while 
he was still young, and the tidings of his 
father'sdeath, ‘‘the cry on the stair sounding 
bitterly through the house,” struck into his 
soul for ever. There was in the family an ele 
ment of French descent derived from Wat- 
teau’s favorite pupil, whose name was Pater, 
and who is described in one of Mr. Pater’s Im- 








aginary Portraits under the name of Jean- 
Baptiste. Everything in ‘the old house” had 
‘a noticeable trimness and comely whiteness— 
the curtains, the couches, the paint on the 
walls with which the light and shadow played 
so delicately”; and in the garden grew a great 
poplar such as French people love, ‘having 
observed a certain fresh way its leaves have 
of dealing with the wind, making it sound, in 
never so slight a stirring of the air, like run- 
ning water.” The father was a medical man 
by profession, and both parents were of the 
Roman Catholic church. This circumstance 
perhaps gave Mr. Pater that rare and reverent 
understanding of what is most beautiful and 
consoling in the Roman ritual, otherwise 
hardly attainable by one not brought up as a 
son of that church. 

At the age of twelve or thereabouts, and 
‘‘in an agony of homesickness,’ young Walter 
Pater was taken from ‘‘the old house” to a 
new home. In due course he went to the 
King’s School at Canterbury, and was entered 
at Queen’s College, Oxford. At twenty-two he 
was placed by the examiners in Literis Hu- 
manioribus in the second class, where Matthew 
Arnold, his predecessor as the first of English 
critics, had been placed just eighteen years be- 
fore, and where Lewis Nettleship (like Pater, a 
memorable exponent of the Platonic philoso- 
phy) was placed seven years afterwards. In 
1865, Mr. Pater was elected Fellow of Brase- 
nose, and he never severed his connection with 
that college, always as lecturer and more re- 
cently as Dean. For many years he lived in 
London, coming each term to occupy his rooms 
at Brasenose. What well-ordered rooms they 
were, severely beautiful, the whole effect be- 
ing duly proportioned to one work of early 
Italian sculpture in low relief, which looked 
out among simple furnishings of a pale but 
serviceable blue. To these college rooms he 
was attached, and may therefore have found 
it easier to give up his house in London as he 
finally did, forced by considerations of health 
to exchange it for the one in Oxford, where 
his life has just closed. 

The earliest of our author’s published es- 
says, that on Coleridge, dates back to 1865, the 
year of his election as Fellow, but was revised 
and expanded in 1880. In 1867 came the essay 
on Winckelmann, and that on Atsthetic 
Poetry was written in 1868, the year during 
which he wrote the memorable ‘‘ Conclusion ” 
which appeared at the end of his studies of the 
Renaissance in 1873. ‘The Renaissance: Stu- 
dies in Art and Poetry,’ was his first published 
book—a collection of essays previously printed 
for the most part. Two other collections of 
his essays were published by him. ‘ Appre- 
ciations, with an Essay on Style’ (1889), con- 
tained articles written both before and after 
those in his ‘ Renaissance,’ which were consecu- 
tively written between 1868 and 1873. Four 
‘Imaginary Portraits’ were collected in 1887, 
but this volume does not include ‘The Child 
in the House,’ which is an autobiographical 
picture of the author’s own idealized child- 
hood, accessible in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
1878. To back numbers of sundry magazines 
we are forced to look for various important 
essays, including the Taylorian lecture of 1890 
on Prosper Mérimée, and those wonderful 
studies of Greek religion, art, and life which 
Mr. Pater hoped to publish ‘*some day.” One 
of these, on the *‘ Bacchanals” of Euripides, 
has been reprinted in Dr. Tyrrell’s recent edi- 
tion of that play. ‘‘The article is itself a 
poem,” says Prof. Tyrrell, who welcomes it as 
wholly worthy of the work with which it 
deals. It may confidently be expected that 





these Greek essays will shortly be collected in 
book form, and it is certain that they will do 
a wonderful service for what Mr. Pater has 
called ‘‘the study of the ancient Greeks as a 
living people.” 

‘Marius the Epicurean,’ written between 
1881 and 1884, and ‘Plato and Platonism,’ 
written in 1891-1892, still remain to be con- 
sidered. Mr. Pater’s departure from the form 
of his earlier choice, his resolve to use a larger 
canvas than that of the essayist, may have 
been due to a sense of certain limitations. 
“The modern essayist,” we read in ‘ Marius,’ 
‘is a creature of efforts rather than of achieve- 
ments in the matter of apprehending truth, 
but at least conscious of lights by the way, 
which he is bound to record, acknowledge.” 
In the ‘‘conclusion” of his ‘ Renaissance’ such 
lights by the way flash out in the dictum, ‘‘ Not 
the fruits of experience but experience itself is 
the end”; in the warning, ‘‘ A counted number 
of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, 
dramatic life”; in the question, ‘‘ How shall 
we pass most swiftly from point to point, and 
be present always at the focus where the 
greatest number of vital forces unite in their 
purest energy ?”—in the conclusion that ‘to 
burn always with this hard, gem-like flame, to 
maintain this ecstasy, is success in life.” Ex- 
perience having shown thatsome readers were 
dazzled rather than enlightened by these bril- 
liant flashes of insight, Mr. Pater apparently 
became convinced that the truth as he saw it 
could never be faithfully expressed until he 
portrayed a successful career, embodying just 
the type of living and thinking in which he be- 
lieved. ‘Marius the Epicurean, his Sensations 
and Ideas,’ is the well-considered title of the 
book of the life whose end is not the fruit of 
experience, but experience itself. This same 
life is brought, in our author’s ‘ Plato and Pla- 
tonism,’ into the presence of the master 
thinker by whose writings Mr. Pater was 
chiefly sustained, stimulated, and inspired. 
How real the philosophic unity is which runs 
through all our author’s work, at least in his 
own conception of it, is best shown by the 
circumstance that he suppressed in 1877 the 
‘* Conclusion,” written in 1868, of his studies of 
the Renaissance, first published in 1873, until 
‘the thoughts suggested by it” had been more 
fully dealt with in his ‘Marius,’ which was 
finished in 1884. This temporary withdrawal 
was in no sense a recantation; it was made un- 
der an impression that the ‘‘ Conclusion” 
might possibly mislead some of those young 
men into whose hands it might fall, and the 
‘*Conclusion” was restored in the third edition 
of our author’s first book, issued in 1888. 

Some attempt to adumbrate the consistent 
view of ‘‘the way and the life” adhered to by 
Mr. Pater, in practice as well as in his writ- 
ings, must be made before this record of him 
can be regarded as in any sense complete. The 
only suitable introduction is ‘ The Child in the 
House,’ already characterized. As the child, 
Florian sat quietly, feeling ‘‘a kind of exqui- 
site satisfaction in the trimness and well-con- 
sidered grace of certain things and persons”; 
his quickness of memory and readiness of mind 
astonished his mother, from whom he was 
learning to read ‘‘ at the window with the bird- 
cage hanging belowit.” ‘+The perfume of the 
little flowers of the lime-trees fell through the 
air upon them, like rain; while time seemed 
to move ever more slowly to the murmur of 
the bees in it, till it almost stood still on June 
afternoons.” The enormous shaping power of 
the ‘‘ sensible things which are tossed and fall 
and lie about us, so or so, in the environment 
of early childhood,” became for Florian “a 
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sanctuary of sentiment, a system of visible 
symbolism interwoven through all his thoughts 
and passions, so that little shapes, voices, ac- 
cidents—tbhe angle at which the sun in the 
morning fell on the pillow”—became * parts 
of the great chain” wherewith he was bound. 

The recognition of this power in sensible 
things to mould ths human soul constitutes 
Mr. Pater’s conception of the essence of Pla- 
tonism. ‘There have been,” he says in his 
chapter on Plato’s wstbetics, where, as else- 
where in the book, he has blended into a rich 
and deep-toned harmony all the melodies of 
joy and notes of sadness of all the experiences 
of beauty in life, in literature and in art with 
which his many-sided experience has enriched 
him—‘‘there have been Platonists without 
Plato, and a kind of traditional Platonism 
in the world, independent of, and yet true in 
spirit to, the Platonism of the Platonic dia- 
logues.” Experience, however, taught him 
that only a limited number of sensitive peo- 
ple were constantly susceptible ** to the aspects 
and other sensible qualities of things,” and 
that it is only with a reservation that we can 
say ‘‘men’s souls are the creatures of what 
men see and hear.” Plato's error—if error 
there be—lay in supposing that this constant 
susceptibility belonged to men generally. Ney 
ertheless, Mr. Pater’s last philosophical word 
upon the influence of beauty is probably con- 
veyed in his elucidation of the Platonic sense 
of form and its educational power. ‘ Con- 
cision, simplicity, rhythm, or contrariwise, 
abundance, variety, discord,” are subjected to 
a transformation in the temper of the patient, 
the hearer, or spectator, ‘‘a derivation into 
another kind of matter”; that is to say, ‘* into 
terms of ethics, into the sphere of the desires 
and the will, of the moral taste, engendering, 
nursing there strictly moral effects, or quite 
the opposite, but hardly in any case inditfer- 
ent conditions.” 

That this was no mere putting of thoughts 
that were Plato’s, but rather a recognition in 
Plato’s system of truths which had grown into 
the experience of the writer, may abundantly 
appear if you read the closing pages of Mr. 
Pater’s ‘‘ appreciation” of Wordsworth, written 
twenty years before, in 1874. Wordsworth, and 
poets ancient or modern who have shared his 
highest mood, are there portrayed as experts 
in the art of ‘‘impassioned contemplation.” As 
such, they teach no lesson, enforce no rule, 
but only withdraw men’s thoughts ‘for a little 
while” from the mere machinery of life ** to fix 
them, with appropriate emotions, on the spec- 
tacle of those great facts in man’s existence 
which no machinery affects,” on the “‘great 
and universal passions of men, and the entir 
world of nature. To witness this spectacle 
with appropriate emotions is the aim of all 
culture; and of these emotions poetry like 
Wordsworth’s is a great nourisher and stimu- 
lant.” But there is, our writer dreamed or di- 
vined with his own Marius—there is for the 
man who can witness all this with the right 
emotions, whose consciousness has been en- 
larged, has grown rich and shapely under the 
transmuting and most musical! spells of friend 
ship and familiar brotherhood—there is for 
such an one the sense of *‘some unfailing com- 
panion,” ‘‘doubling our pleasure in the roses 
by the way.” ‘*Dared one hope,” cried Marius 
in sad communion with the woes of human 
life, ‘‘that there is a heart, even as ours, in 
that divine ‘ Assistant’ of one’s thoughts—a 
heart even as mine, behind this vain show 


of things’” In this reasonable though im 
passioned cry of Marius, we find 


religion of ‘‘ the child in the house,” conceived 
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of by Florian as *‘a sacred history indeed, but 
still more a sacred ideal, a transcendent ver- 
sion or representation, under intenser and 
more expressive light and shade of human life 
and its familiar or exceptional incidents, 
birth, death, marriage, youth, 


age, tears, JovV, 
rest, Sleep, waking Lovis Dyer 


CHUQUETS ROUSSEAU 
Paris, August 2, ISM 


MM. HacHETTE continue the publication of 
their essays on the **Great French Writers.” 


There is no visible plan in the publication—no 
chronological plan, at least. The collection 
places Victor Cousin and George Sand next to 
Montesquieu and Mme. de Sévigné, M. Thiers 
near Turgot, Théophile Gautier near [DY Alem 
bert, Mme. de Staél near Vauvenargues, Ber 
nardin de St. Pierre near Mme. de la Fayette. 
The other names are Mirabeau and Rutebeuf 
whom few people would have thought of plac- 
ing among the ** Great French Writers” (espe 
cially Rutebeuf, who is known only to biblio 
philes), Stendhal (Henri Beyle), Alfred de 
Vigny, Boileau, Chateaubriand, Fenelon, 
Saint-Simon, Rabelais, J. J. Rousseau, Dide 
rot 

The task of judging Rousseau was put in the 
hands of M. Arthur Chuquet, a professor in 
the French University. It was po easy task 
There is at the present time a great reaction 
against Rousseau; he has been severely treated 
by Taine; he is considered one of the inspirers, 
the chief inspirer, of the men who gave to th 
French Revolution its worst character. He 
was not only the idol of the dissolute society 
of the end of the eighteenth century, he was 
also the idol of Robespierre, of St.-Just and 
the Montagnards. The ‘Contrat Social,’ the 
‘Emile,’ had an immense intluence on the d 
velopment of our legislation, of our moder 
culture, of our philosophical views 

All these essays published under the genera 
title of ‘* Les Grands Ecrivains Francais” bave 
one thing, at least, in common—they all are 
cut on the same pattern; they have a purely 
biographical part, followed by an analysis of 


the works of the author, and this analysis is 





generally resolved into several parts. The 
same object is shown to us from several points 
of view Ossible not to see the influ 
ence of Taine’s analytical method in this uni 


form system. M. Chuquet, in his * Rousseau, 
gives us ip succession the e, the letter to 
DY’ Alembert against the theatre, the * Nouvelle 
Héloise,” ‘Emile,’ the *Contrat Social,’ reli 
vion, the ‘Confessions, style, influence I 


should myself, I confess, prefer a synthetical 














method. The works of an author are so inte! 
woven with his life, and his life so interwoven 
his w that it seems difficult to sepa 

rate them. Rousseau especially can hardiv 
be understood separat s writings 
Tt s actions 

ie was | ne JS, 1712, and 
spent tf > : s lif the 
beantiful t Now er 
he becat v is a sort apost i 4 
t nt art s ty of Paris. It is 
clear, also, that (reneva h todo with 
his republican ideas; up to the time that his 
persecution began he liked to call himself a 
** citizen Geneva His mother, Suzanne 
Berna handson wyuettish, a good reader 
f vels ed wher as born; his father 
Isaac, watchmake : g-master at the 
sa t Was a ] 
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Such a man was incapable ating his 
children. His eldest son, Francois, disappear 
one day and was vever seen again. The voun 


er son, Jean Jacques, did not live long with his 





father. He stayed at various places, 
at Nyon, till, at the 
suaded by a Savovard curate to turn Cath 

and was sent by him to Mme. de Warens, wl 


age of sixteen, he was per 





lived at Annecy, and who received new 
verts and was a sort of Catholic missionarv—a 
singular missionary, surely 

Francoise Louise de la Tour, born a Prote 
tant at Vevey in 1), had been married in 
1718 to M. Sebastian de Lovs Warens: she 
had tried to make a fortune by establishir ‘ 
silk-manufacture, had fallen int lebt, ar 
had fled to the other side of Lake Leman, wi 


she met King Victor Amadeus at Evian: she 


turned Catholic with ‘ strat sa 
obtained a pension from tl King She was 
thirty-one years old when she 1 ivedd y 
Jean Jacques on Marc! 17 We had 
much to learn about ber from M. Cl t 


Rousseau has given a minnt 








her in bis * Confessions H influence 
him was omnipotent; be was almost act 
and she, though she professed to bx 
was utterly devoid of pri She ke 
upon chastity as a vulgar } e NS 
said that a woman ne v to say a1 
pearances and s! found 1% 4 fectiv turn 
to have anv number f lovers She sur 
revdered herself.” savs M. Ch t Lief 
Without any scruples or remorse Why shor 
she have refused t her friends a favor whi 
in her eves had no importar and w 
creased their affection The histos 7 2 
tiv bee t wit } v 
. Ll wt vse 
} j “ 
“" . 
u i < } vy Vi j \" 
seat him to Turin t he s Ca 
mens, how | ss the Alps, as | ul as 
Ha bal, how at thes \ Spi Santo 
he Was ive! j | s school 
Was a real prison. He tells us tha fact he 
sold his religion and t 1 to the Helv 
Ghost. He was t t of school with 
tweutv francs in s K ) if al a Ser 
vant—so bad a servant that he was dismissed 
and he returned to A v. Mme. de Warens 
kept him; she became his Amal \fter 
ntered tt st narv at A cy 
f tw ths Was again dis 
story of all bis adventures w ld 
be too long. From his numerous wanderings 
he returned to Mme. de Warens; her 
house was his refuge; *‘ maman,” if we may be- 
lieve Rousseau, for fear lest he should not be 


virtuous, offered herself to him as a holocaust. 


‘With a grave air and in a moral tone, not se 


vere, but mere serious than usual and almost 
solemn,” she said t Jean Jacques that she pre 
ferred to sacrifice berself, and she gave him a 
week to reflect upon it At the same time 


Rousseau Was aware that she had already a 


Anet, who was, 


ver her servant, ¢ 
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like herself. a Vaudois, and had been converted 


Y 


at the same time. Rousseau accepted this sin 


gular situation, and thus began what the 
French call a ménage « trois Ihe genesis of 
Rousseau's ideas and of his talent must be 
found in the long years which he spent in the 

untry, as well as in the hatred which he con- 
ceived, in his numerous attempts at bettering 
his position, for all the regular organs of a 
civilized community. 

He found what may almost be called his 
‘chemin de Damas” in a visit which he paid, 
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in 174%, to Diderot, who was then shut up at 
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Vincennes. He read on the way a number of 
the Mercure de France, and saw that the Aca- 
demy of Dijon had offered a prize on this sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Has the reéstablishment of science and 
the arts helped to corrupt or to purify man- 
kind?” The idea struck him; he was seized 
with a sort of mental delirium. ‘No, no,” he 
said to himself, “science and art have not 
made men better; our social system is full of 
contradictions; the natural man is good; our 
institutions and their abuses have made him 
bad.” He cried, he saw Diderot, and laid his 
ideas before him. Diderot advised him to com- 
pete for the prize. The ‘* Discours sur les let- 
tres et les arts” had an immense success; the 
Academy of Dijon bestowed its prize upon it. 
Rousseau became famous in a day; everybody 
admired his warm, exuberant, and eloquent 
style. His ideas on nature and the natural 
man became a theme of discussion in the most 
artificial society that ever existed. Extremes 
meet, and the return to nature inaugurated by 
Rousseau seemed the most wonderful discov- 
ery. The most aristocratic ladies were enrap- 
tured by the ‘Origine de l'inégalité parmi les 
hommes,” his second essay, in the same vein as 
the first. ‘‘Unhappy men who are always 
complaining of nature, learn that your misfor- 
tunes are your own work.” Rousseau dedi- 
cated this new “ Discours,” written in 1755, to 
the Republic of Geneva. 

Madame @Epina y conducted Rousseau, whom 
she called ‘‘ my bear,” to a cottage in the forest 
of Montmorency. He had a singular habit of 
quarrelling with all the people who were kind 
tohim, He was, besides, encumbered with bis 
dreadful Thérése, whom he had made his wife, 
though she was without beauty or education, 
and with her family. He had also a sort of ha- 
bit of falling in love, and he nourished soon a 
great passion for Madame d’ Houdetot, a cousin 
of Madame d’Epinay. Madame d’Houdetot 
did not return his passion, as she was involved 
with Saint-Lambert in one of those “liaisons 
décentes ” which became so general in so- 
ciety during the eighteenth century. Rous- 
seau was at the same time very timid and very 
combustible; and, if I may be allowed to use a 
very vulgar expression, he made a perfect fool 
of himself in his relations with Madame d’Epi- 
nay and with Madame d’Houdetot. He had 
the mortification of being treated with con- 
tempt by Saint-Lambert. He had become a 
sort of social parasite—not of the most aristo- 
cratic society, which in reality never accepted 
him, but of the rich society of the fermiers- 
généraux and of the noblesse de robe, which 
was not the society of the court. 

His humble position filled him with anger 
and rage. He quarrelled with everybody. He 
consoled himself with the extraordinary suc- 
cess of his ‘ Nouvelle Héloise,’ a book which we 
find now almost unreadable, but which agitated 
the eighteenth century, by the ardor of its pas- 
sion, by its love of the beauties of nature, by a 
sensibility which was unknown before. In fact, 
sensibility became the fashion; the dogma of 
the legitimacy of passion, the most dangerous 
that can be preached, was easily accepted by 
a frivolous public. The ‘ Nouvelle Héloise’ was 
the precursor of ‘ Werther.’ 

In a short period, and while he was still at 
Montmorency, Rousseau published the ‘ Hélo- 
ise,’ the ‘Contrat Social,’ and the ‘Emile.’ 
These three books are his great works, and 
contain all his doctrine. The ‘Emile’ was the 
signal for the final rupture between Rousseau 
and the philosophers. Voltaire did not believe 
in the natural man, nor in the primitive 
equality of men, nor in the dangers of civiliza- 
tion, nor in the evil effects of laws and of edu- 





‘ 


cation. In bis eyes, ‘ Emile’ was no better than 
a beast; he believed in the virtue of art, of 
science, of literature; he believed in kings and 
constitutions. 

At the close of his life, Rousseau, embittered 
by his constant quarrels with his enemies and 
his friends whom he fatally turned into ene- 
mies, and by the sarcasms of the philosophi- 
cal school, became almost if not wholly mad. 
He had what the modern school of physiology 
calls the mania of persecution; he saw enemies 
and conspiracies everywhere. This neurosis 
is the great excuse for his follies and his mean- 
ness. His literary influence was as extraordi- 
nary as bis political influence afterwards be- 
came; he was not only the inspirer of the 
revolutionists who proclaimed the rights of 
man, he was also the inspirer of the literary 
movement which found expression in Chateau- 
briand and, after him, in the great Romantic 
school. 





Jorrespondence. 


SILVER VIEWS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
REPUBLICANS. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Though you have mentioned the per- 
formance of the California Republican Con- 
vention in regard to the silver deity, the fol- 
lowing facts have escaped you: Dan M. 
Burns is at present the Republican machine in 
this State, and was the late convention, the 
delegates merely carrying out his known or 
expressed desires. The usual committee on 
resolutions had formulated, and were about 
to report, the usual patriotic platitudes, in- 
cluding a declaration favoring the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, etc., produced in 
the United States, when one gentleman, whose 
memory was better than that of bis associates, 
stopped the proceedings with, ‘‘That don’t go; 
Dan’s silver mine is in Mexico.” Dan’s silver 
mine, the famous ‘' Candelaria,” is in Mexico. 
It did not go. The California State Republican 
Convention resolved for free coinage of sil- 
ver—nothing more. J. 

San FRANCISCO, August 14, 1894, 





BERLIN POLICE. 


To THE EprtoR oF THE NATION: 


Sr: One of the first discoveries made by an 
American or an Englishman in Berlin is that 
the city is too much governed. The military 
system has so permeated Germany that the na- 
tives are accustomed to being continually con- 
trolled and directed, like so many children; 
but such petty interference is intensely annoy- 
ing to one who is used to think for himself. 

To begin with, itis irksome to have to fur- 
nish such detailed information to the police 
relating to one’s immediate ancestors, busi- 
ness, religious beliefs, ete. But although irk- 
some it is bearable, for the annoyance is not 
inflicted by the whim of any single officer of 
the law. Norare the police alone guilty of 
bullying and interfering—all thé subordinate 
ofticials are tarred with the same brush. That 
results from the general idea that the nation 
is a necessary evil which exists for the benefit 
and through the kindness of the officials. The 
strataof German society are said to be, first, 
the Emperor and all the imperial family; next, 
at the Emperor’s feet, are the old nobles and 
officers; next come the officials and_ police; 
then a great gulf is fixed, and on the other 





side of that great gulf what Burke called the 
‘swinish multitude.” 

The rank and file of officials are protected 
against the general public, and therefore abuse 
their privileges. Some time ago a man who 
entered a school and began to speak insulting- 
ly to a teacher was sent to prison for fourteen 
days’ hard labor, because the teacher must be 
recognized as an official. The post-office clerks 
are as a rule crassly impertinent. I have 
seen a row of men stand quietly waiting to be 
attended to, while a clerk, ensconced behind 
his little window, related some good story toa 
fellow-clerk who was also keeping a file of peo- 
ple waiting. When any one became impatient 
and rapped for the clerk, the latter eyed the 
disturber much as one would look over a new 
and curious animal at the Zoo, and then he con- 
tinued his story. 

The trouble with the Berlin police is that 
they interfere so often when it is unnecessary. 
One of them sent back a friend of mine who 
was in tennis flannels, and told him to go 
home and dress, hinting that he had forgot- 
ten to perform that operation. The Berlin po- 
liceman rarely succeeds in regulating the traf- 
fic. He first lets things get into confusion, 
and then begins to rave and storm, and the re- 
sult is, naturally, confusion worse confounded. 

A Belgian who some time ago wrote a book 
on Berlin stated that the police and the people 
were the best of friends. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The policeman in 
Berlin is an Ishmaelite; he is against every 
man, and every one isagainst him. Asarule 
he is so overbearing and tyrannical that, when 
he does happen to be clearly in the right, pub- 
lic expression of sympathy is not on his side. 
It is no uncommon sight to see a policeman 
surrounded by a crowd of gibing Berliners, 
well-dressed people who, if in America, would 
be on the side of law and order. Whenever 
there is a dispute between the police and a 
wrong-doer, the crowd almost invariably sides 
with the culprit. 

One thing, however, must be said in favor of 
the Berlin police—I never yet knew any one 
who succeeded in bribing them. M. 

AvuaustT 14, 1894. 





lo THE EpItor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Being a citizen of Germany, but for 
several years a resident of the United States, I 
take it upon myself to answer Mr. C, G. Bald- 
win’s letter, ‘‘ Decorum in Berlin,” which ap 
peared in the Nation of August 9. Tread Mr. 
Baldwin’s letter to a friend of mine, a German 
physician, who, being on a trip through the 
United States, practised for a short time near 
Chicago. He told me that he noticed park po- 
licemen in Chicago wake up sleepers on benches 
in the most brutal way by cufting them with 
their clubs in the neck, and in one instance a 
policeman took a goblet with water from a 
neighboring fountain and poured the contents 
over the sleeper’s face. One night my friend 
attended the Turn-Verein near Chicago and 
left his saddle-horse in a little stable behind 
the building. When he wanted to go home, the 
horse was gone. At the neighboring police 
station he found it, and was told that it had 
been taken up as a stray, and that he would 
have to pay a fine. A member of the Verein 
chanced to pass and said to my friend, ‘‘I ex- 
pect you are looking for your horse. I saw a 
policeman take him out of the stable.” Then 
it appeared that a policeman who used to hang 
around the Turn-Verein, and whom my friend 
had frequently invited toa glass of beer, but on 
that day had slighted, was the one who had 
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taken the horse out of the stable and brought 
him in as a stray. 

I might relate some observations of my own 
concerning policemen in Deuver, for instance, 
but will only mention that two customs have 
made a very disagreeable impression upon me. 
The one is that some large dry-goods stores 
will hire a big negro, put him in livery and get 
him a policeman’s commission. You may see 
such aliveried guy stalking in front of their 
establishment and lording it over people who 
may want to stop with their teams in front of 
the store without the intention of going into it. 
The other custom is, that at large public shows 
either municipal policemen or specials are com- 
missioned to attend the same and act as ushers. 
I have always wondered at the marvellous bLu- 
mility with which the people here will stand 
the insolence of such hirelings, whose antece- 
dents are frequently of the most shady. In 
Germany, and particularly in Prussia, police- 
men have all been sergeants in the regular 
army, and have to show special aptitude and an 
exemplary conduct before entering the police 
force. The penalties for the abuse of official 
power (Misbrauch der Amtsgewalt) are very 
stringent and are strictly enforced; a well- 
grounded complaint from a reliable party to a 
police ofticer’s superior is always taken notice 
of. Here in the United States | find that a com 
plaint would frequently be utterly disregarded, 
and I never read of penalties being inflicted for 
a police officer’s abuse of ofticial power; while | 
know a civil suit would in most cases be en- 
tirely barren of results. In Germany we con- 
sider a policeman part of the Government, and 
would not degrade him with a livery or use 
him as an usher. Large shows furnish their 
own ushers, who are expected to be and in fact 
are infinitely more civil than the lording 
policemen I have found at shows here in Den- 
ver and at shows in Chicago during the 
World's Fair. With all respect for the con 
stitutional liberties of the Great Republic, | 
am of the opinion that in Germany one is 
much less exposed to the arrogance and brutal- 
ity of police ofticers than in the United States; 
and how could it be otherwise when the police 
are frequently an institution to levy taxes on 
vice, as the late developments in New York 
have shown ?—Very truly yours, 

EUGENE A, VON WINCKLER. 


SEDALIA, CoL., August 14, LSv4. 


PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE 
FENTON STORY. 
To THE EpDIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with some indignation Mr. 
Smith’s letter in your issue of the 9th in answer 
to Dr. Green’s report to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society on his use of the Fenton story 
in his late ‘ History.’ If he thought this report 
required an answer (and he could hardly afford 
to let it pass unnoticed), he should at least have 
given Dr. Green’s statement in full, instead of 
presenting a few lines which give no accurate 
impression of its substance. I will not go back 
to the controversy at the time of Lord Ma 
hon’s ‘ History,’ but when the late Mr. Edward 
J. Lowell was abroad seeking materials for 
his history of the Hessians in this country, 
he wrote to Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge im re 
ference to this story in Mme. de Riedesel s Me 
moirs. Mr. Lodge made an investigation, and 
reported to Mr. Lowell and to the Massachu 
setts Historical Society that he could tind no 
evidence to support it. Dr. Green's report 
was madeafter Mr. Smith's * History’ was pub- 
lished. I have not the text of the Society's 





The Nation. 


reports at band, but it is in brief that, so far, 
ho newspaper has been found, no printed docu 
mMept, HO manuscript, uo diary, no private let 
ter which corroborates the story, ner is there 
any tradition ou the spot which would bear 
out Mme. de Riedesel. Sabine, in his* History of 
the American Loyalists,’ gives an account of 
Capt. Fenton, but makes no reference to his 
family. Ready as he was to do all justice to 
the royalists without concealing the sins of the 
patriots, would he have omitted this had he 
been able to discover any foundation for it 

I wish every person who has read Mr. Smith's 
letter would take pains to read the records of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 


Fain PLAY 
Bark HakBor, August 11, ISu4 


Notes. 


*MaNnGuM, MR., speaks to the point,” says the 
index to the *‘ Biglow Papers’—no inconsidera- 
ble item in Mr. Lowell's humorous legacy; and 
it appears, on turning to the page indicated, 
that after Senator John C. Calhoun had told 
of his protitable white slaves ‘north o’ Mason 
an’ Dixon's line,” 


Fer all thet,’ sez Mangum, 
*Twould be better to bar ‘em, 


An’ so git red on ‘em soon,’ seg he.” 


This may be called a judicial opinion, since the 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum had been judge of the 
Superior Court of North Carolina. A volume 
on the Life and Times of this once promi 
nent statesman is in preparation by Prof. Ste 
phen B. Weeks of the Bureau of Education, 
who desires information of any kind concern 
ing his subject. Prof. Weeks is also well along 
towards publication of another historical 
work, ‘The Quakers in Virginia, the Caroli 
nas, and Georgia, and their Settlement of the 
Middle West.’ An unusual feature will be the 
charting of the Quaker settlements. Sub 
scriptions, at $1.50, may be sent to the Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

Mr. Austin Dobson is preparing for publica 
tion in the fall a second volume of his ‘Eich 
teenth Century Vignettes,’ to be issued in New 
York by Dodd, Mead & Co., and in Londen by 
Chatto & Windus. Most of the papers to be 
included in this volume have already appeared 
here and there in the magazines, but the long 
est of them all, an essay on Lady Mary Coke, 
will be printed for the tirst time in the book 
Mr. Dobson has also written a preface fora 
volume of ‘Old English Songs,’ illustrated by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson and to -be published by 
Macmillan & Co. 

Frederick Warne & Co. have in press *Ca- 
meos of Literature from Standard Authors’; 
and * Quiet Stories from an Old Woman's Gar- 
den,’ by Alison McLean 

* Raphael's Sistine Madonna,’ a critical and 
interpretative study, illustrated with photo- 
gravures, will be luxuriously brought out by 
D. Appleton & Co. The author is Dr. Mom- 
bert, formerly American chaplain at Dresden 

ihe Century Company's principal announce 
ment for October is Mrs. Edwina Booth Gross- 
mann’s life of her father, with numerous illus- 
trations, in two editions, one de lure. Mrs, 
Mary Mapes Diige’s* The Land of Pluck,’ ste- 
ries and sketches, mainly of Holland, and 
‘When Life is Young.” poems for young pe 


ple, both illustrated, are also in preparation, 


together with C. F. Lummis’s Pueblo Indian 
folk-lore tales, ‘The Man Who Married the 
Moon Further announcements are ‘The 


Mountains of California, by Jehn Muir: 
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The Century Book for Young Americans 
the story of the Government, by Elbridge S 
Brooks; * P'tit Matinic Monotones,” sketch 
of life aud character on the Nova Seotia coast, 
by George Wharton Edwards; ‘The Reign of 
Queen Anne,’ by Mrs, Oliphant, * Five Books 
of Song,’ the complete poetic work, partly 
new, of Richard Watson Gilder; * Writing to 
Rosina,” by Wm. H. Bishop; and ‘When Al! 
the Woods Are Green,’ astory of the Canadian 
forest, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 

Conformable to the new architecture 
Bowdoin College and to the festival of its cen 
tenary is the stvlish General Catalogue just 
issued in green, white, and gold (Boston: W 
B. Clarke & Co.), with numerous illustrations 
of campus and buildings. Its price, one do 
lar, is nominal. Besides the customary lists 
not wanting in many illustrious names of of 
tieers and graduates, this handsome volume 
contains a sketch, muc! 


to be praised for its 
readability, of the history of the college, writ 
ten by the librarian, Mr. George T. Litth 
Bowdoin’s annals possess considerable interes! 
for one who studies the growth of the highe: 
education in New England particularly, and 
upon many items the reader happens with as 
much surprise as the visitor to the sand tat 
Brunswick does upon the college itself Like 
other colleges, the alma mater of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne has seen its literary societies lan 
guish under the baneful tntluence of the Greek 
Letter societies, The most conspicuous incident 
of student hfe was the revolt in IST4 of the 
three lower classes against compulsory mil 
tary drill, with the result that this exercise was 
abandoned Che college never owed any part 
of its funds, we are told, to reoounrs 
tery; but one wonders whether this would not 
have been preferable to financial rehabilitation 
through a sectarian dedication im IS41, afte: 
the panic of INT Subsequent gifts have 
been conditioned upon the denominational cha 
racter of the college. which there has been lit 
tle disposition, of late years, to question 

Phe Great Commanders Series (1). Appleton 
& Co. has a pew volume, ‘General Washing 
ton,” by Gen. Bradley T. Johnson. The author 
frankly recognizes the fact that the numerous 
biographies of Washington make his work 
chiefly that of compilation and selection. In 
accordance with the leading idea of the series 
the military character and history of the great 
man are given the chief prominence, and a 
successful effort is made to bring the princi 
pal events of his career within the limits of the 
single handy volumes to which the series is 
limited. Raciness is occasionally added by 
more or less elaborate comparisons between 
the rebel of 1776 and of 1861; and the author's 
experience as a Confederate soldier is used to 
give point to similarities of events, or interest 
t military operations in which the earlier and 
later wars occupied the same geographical 
theatre. 

In ‘Pain’ (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Dr. J. Leo- 
nard Corning offers to his profession, and in 
cidentally to the public, his views on a subject 
of universal interest. Pain he defines as ‘the 
feeling perception evolved by over-stimula- 
tion of the nerves of special and common sensa 
tion,” which is a doubtful use of the word per- 
ception and hardly includes the neuralgia of 
an#mia. The essay leads up to several new 
methods which are ingenious, simple, and fre 
quently effective, for the relief of pain by local 
surgical interferenceand by the use of compress 
edair. In the latter case the patient is immers- 
ed in an air-bath where the pressure of several! 
atmospheres may be secured if required. Dr. 
Corning’s style is so exceedingly prolix that it 
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isa serious trial to read what he has to say, 
but if the manner of saying it be disregarded, 
the matter is well worth consideration. 

M. Anatole France wrote for the Revue de 
Puris a **modern” novel, ‘ Le Lys rouge,’ now 
published in book form (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy). It is a beautiful piece of literary work- 
manship, and so far is heartily commended to 
those who care for the art only without regard 
to the subject. Others will be apt to wonder 
once more why one after the other the best 
French writers cannot find it in their hearts to 
write on some other subject than, for them, 
the threadbare theme of a married woman's 
illicit loves. 

Another volume of the ‘‘ Collection Lemerre 
illustrée” comes to hand (New York: Meyer 
Bros. & Co.), and this time it is André Theuriet 
who is the chosen author, and his pretty, sati- 
rical, semi-idyllic ‘ Rose-Lise’ the story. That 
it is delightfully told, that it breathes the 
fragrance of the country, need not be said, and 
that the publishers have turned out a dainty 
volume is also matter of course. 

There is something of Montaigne’s charm in 
the second volume, just published, of Francois 
Coppée’s ‘ Mon Franc Parler’ (Paris: Lemerre; 
New York: Meyer Bros. & Co.). It is frank, 
and the book does not belie its title. There 
are even opinions in it that may be called bold 
as well as true. Coppée, happily. is not afraid 
of speaking out, and in ‘‘Aprés les fétes,” 
‘Discours académiques,” and ‘‘ L’Instruction 
et le Peuple,” he has said many things which 
many think but few dare avow. The whole 
volume is excellent reading. 

Parts 6-10 of Maspero’s ‘ Histoire Ancienne 
des Peuples d’Orient’ (Paris: Hachette; New 
York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer) dispose of the Egyp- 
tian deities and begin on the legendary his- 
tory of Egypt. The illustrations are extreme- 
ly numerous and are of fine quality. 

‘ Auguste Comte und seine Bedeutung fiir 
die Entwickelung der Social wissenschaften,’ by 
Dr. Heinrich Waentig (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot), is the first number of the second 
volume of the series known as ‘‘Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Beitriige,” edited by 
A. von Miaskowski. The author gives a suc- 
cinct survey of the rise and growth of Comte’s 
positive philosophy, and seeks to trace its in- 
fluence on the French, English, and German 
schools of political economy and sociology—an 
influence which he greatly overestimates, es- 
pecially in the case of Herbert Spencer; on the 
other hand, the indebtedness of John Stuart 
Mill to the French positivist is undeniable. 
The book is interesting and instructive, but, 
while containing a full bibliography, loses 
much of its value through the lack of an in- 
dex. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of the second 
collection of biographies bearing the general 
title of ‘Fiihrende Geister,’ edited by Anton 
Bettelheim and published by Hofmann & Co., 
Berlin, are devoted td a life of Moltke by Dr. 
Max Jahns, a retired lieutenant-colonel of the 
Prussian army. Only the first part, called 
‘“‘Lehr- und Wanderjahre” and covering the 
period from Moltke’s birth (Nov. 2, 1800) to his 
appointment as chief of the general staff 
(September 18, 1858), has as yet appeared. The 
book is a condensation and popularization of 
the materials already printed in the ‘ Collected 
Works’ of Moltke which have been issued 
since his death, and will serve a good purpose 
in enabling the reader to whom these volumi- 
nous publications are not accessible to study 
the character and career of this excellent man 
and eminent strategist. 

In connection with the recent celebration of 











the fourth centenary of Correggio at Parma 
has been published ‘Il Correggio nei libri,’ a 
bibliography of books which treat of this art- 
ist’s life and works (Parma: L. Battei). It 
fills sixty pages. 

The second number of Bibliographica fully 
maintains the high level achieved by the first, 
and Mr. Pollard may be congratulated on the 
success of his venture. Among the more tech- 
nical articles are Mr. R. C. Christie’s on the 
‘*Chronology of the Early Aldines,” and Mr. 
Maunde Thompson's oa *‘ English [luminated 
MSS. a. D. 700-1066.” Mr. Falconer Madan 
has prepared an interesting and richly illus- 
trated paper on the ‘‘ Early Representations 
of the Printing Press.” But the two essays 
most likely to interest the general reader are 
grouped together as ‘‘ Two English Bookmen,” 
under which head Mr. Wheatley describes the 
library of Pepys now preserved in -his own 
cases at Magdalen College, Cambridge, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson writes about the books of 
Henry Fielding, defending him from a casual 
slur of Thackeray’s, and showing that the au- 
thor of ‘Tom Jones’ was really a scholar, loy- 
ing his classics and having them by him con- 
stantly. 

The most noteworthy article in the August 
number of the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine is a condensed description of the physical 
geography of Alaska, by Israel C. Russell, for 
several years connected with the United States 
Coast Survey. With much that is purely tech- 
nical, he joins interesting statements in regard 
to the subsoil-ice, the growth of the tundras, 
and the most promising regions for future ex- 
plorers. He also gives a timely note of warn- 
ing as to the danger of the destruction of the 
forests, and particularly of the yellow cedar, a 
wood exceptionally valuable for ship-building. 
‘*The supply is not so great as has frequently 
been stated, and, should the forests of Alaska 
be thrown open to lumbermen, the tree will 
soon be exterminated.” 

The principal articles in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen for July are an orographical and 
geological description of the Cordilleras of 
Southern Chile, accompanied by a map, and 
the conclusion of Baron von Toll's interesting 
account of his Siberian journey. In this he 
tells of the annual migrations of the men and 
the wild reingleer, which are mostly taken at 
this time. The lemmings migrate triennially, 
as they destroy the vegetation of the tundra 
in just three years. One of the most striking 
of his experiences was the sudden breaking of 
the deathlike stillness of the tundra by the 
coming of countless swarms of birds. He 
writes of the natives in the highest terms, as 
men who have learned that the hard condi- 
tions of their life necessitate their sustaining 
the most friendly relations with each other. 
Consequently there is found among them a 
surprisingly high morality, according to Euro- 
pean standards even; their three deadly sins 
being adultery, slander, and theft. Their most 
profitable industry, after hunting and fishing, is 
the collecting the bones of the mammoth. As 
success in this is entirely a matter of chance, in 
which skill plays no part, the occupation ex- 
erts an unfavorable influence upon their cha- 
racters, developing in them the gambler’s 
spirit. The editor, Dr. Supan, contributes an 
elaborate summary of facts as to the nation- 
alities of the Prussian kingdom as shown by 
the census of 1890. 


—In the William and Mary College Quar- 
terly for July, Mr. Edward W. James com- 
pletes his transcript from the third (federal) 
census of Princess Anne County, Va, in re- 





spect to its enumeration of slave-owners. In 
the January number he gave the names of 
those who. in 1810, owned ten or more slaves; 
he now supplies the names of the remainder, 
with their respective holdings. In all, he 
reckons up 646 slave owners of 3,926 slaves in 
a population of 9,500, which was a little less 
than one-hundredth of the population of the 
whole State, so that the total number of Vir- 
ginian slave-owners would (if the ratio could 
be relied upon) be 65,000. Now, in 1810, Vir- 
ginia contained almost one-third of the entire 
slave population of the country, namely, 392,- 
516 out of 1,191,364; and this would make the 
total slaveholding body at the South 195,000. 
In 1850, when the number of slaves in the 
United States had nearly trebled (2.7), the 
number of slave-owners might, therefore, have 
grown correspondingly to 525,000. In that 
year, however, the Southern statistician De 
Bow would venture no higher estimate than 
347,525, of whom 45 per cent. (160.974) he set 
down as hirers. We cannot be sure, of course, 
that Princess Anne County, though it chances 
to show as nearly one-hundredth of the 
slaves as of the total population of Virginia, 
exhibits the average proportion of slaves and 
owners; indeed, the seaboard counties were, 
down to 1832, always contending for the per- 
petuation of slavery, with its political privi- 
leges, State and national, against those in the 
mountain districts and what is now West Vir- 
ginia. Hence it is more than probable that 
the number of slave-owners fell considerably 
short of 60,000 in 1810. Again, the ave- 
rage number of slaves held by each owner in 
Princess Anne County was but 6, whereas in 
Kentucky in 1850 it appears to have been 22, 
and it is notorious that the size of holdings 
increased enormously in passing to the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. While Mr. James’s 
data, therefore, standing alone, would help us 
to the inference that the number of slavehold- 
ers in the United States at the time of the 
Compromise of 1850 did not, exceed 525,000, the 
considerations advanced above tend to confirm 
De Bow’s caution in stopping short at 350,000. 
What appears singular is, that the United 
States marshal in Virginia should collect sta- 
tistics never published in connection with any 
federal census, and, so far as we know, never 
called for. Mr. James would do a good service 
if he were to ascertain whether the same thing 
happened in 1820 for Princess Anne. 


—The most interesting and valuable part of 
British East Africa, judging by Mr. C. W. 
Hobley’s account in the Geographical Journal 
for August, is Kikuyuland. It lies at a consi- 
derable height above the Masai plains, and is 
described as a ‘splendid, park-like, gently 
rolling country, thickly studded with smal! 
trees,” a ‘‘land of wild flowers and sweet- 
smelling grasses.” These grow in a wonderful 
variety in hedgerows between the paths and 
the plantations, so that, but for the banana 
groves, the traveller might imagine himself 
in an English lane. The ground is carefully 
cultivated, the men working in the fields quite 
as much as the women, contrary to the usual 
custum in Africa. They arealso the only tribe, 
in the interior of this region at least, ‘‘ who ap- 
preciate the value of manures in agriculture.” 
The chief obstacle to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple is the cattle-raids of the Masai from the 
south, as in other parts of the country it is 
the slave-raids of the Somali. The remainder 
of the article treats particularly of the region 
watered by the River Tana, its tribes, their 
customs, superstitions, and industries, as well 
as the fauna. The value of this possession to 
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England seems as yet very problematical. 
Much more encouraging is Mr. T. J. Alldridge’s 
account of the Hinterland of Sierra Leone. 
Till recently this has been devastated by con- 
tinual tribal wars, but, by the efforts of the 
British Government, the prominent chiefs have 
been induced to give these up and to open roads 
and foster trade. 
treaty commissioners, and in this capacity vi 


The author was one of the 


sited tribes which had never before seen a 
white man. beautiful- 
ly clean, admirably kept, and very picturesque 
jin appearance.” 
lage is a cleared place, where the chiefs and 
their followers assemble to decide upon mat- 
ters affecting the community. 
are conducted with the greatest ceremony and 
decorum. The tribe's principal industry is mak- 
ing cotton cloth: the men doing the weaving, 
the women the ginning and spinning. The 
cloth is dyed with an ‘‘artistic treatment of 
colors,” and the patterns are very diverse. 


These lived in towns ‘* 


Outside of every large vil- 


These debates 


The women are also expert at pottery-making 
At a great market which the author attended, 
a large variety of articles were offered for 
barter, the chief currency being long strips of 
iron in shape like a T-square. 
disorder, in the absence of intoxicating liquor 
of any kind. Two curious secret organiza- 
tions, one for men and boys, the other for wo- 


There was no 


men and girls, are described, as well as other 
customs. The recent landslip at Gohna, in the 
headwaters of tlie Ganges, is described with 


the aid of a map and plans 


—The second number of * The Yellow Book’ 
(London: Elkin Mathews & John Lane: Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day), continues the research 
for eccentricity of the first, and contains much 
the same mixture of good and bad. Thecover 
is not as offensive in design as the first one, but 
exhibits the same crudity of color. Among 
the pictures, the good is represented by an ex- 
quisite drawing of Henry James by John Sar 
gent, which shows a side of that artist’s talent 
not generally known. He is a superb techni- 
cian with the brush, but perhaps only his 
friends have known upon what thorough and 
delicate draughtsmanship his free handling is 
based. Next to this comes a ** Renaissance of 
Venus” by Walter Crane, which has grace 
and charm, but not strength. The rest is 
“impressionism” and affectation, the acme of 
which is perhaps reached in Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer’s ‘ Portrait of Himself.” in which most 
of the canvas is occupied by the figure of a 
girl en chemise putting on her shee, while the 
artist is crowded into the background, and his 
head is entirely cut off by the frame. Nearly 
equal to this, however, and much worse in exe- 
cution, is ‘‘A Reminiscence of ‘The Trans- 
gressor,’” by Francis Forster, with the left 
leg and foot of one of the two figures appear- 
ing at the extreine edge of the composition 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is as ¢ 
vapid and vulgar attempts at French ch is 
before. In a review of the first number 


nspicuous by his 


printed in the second, which is one of the 
bovelties the editors have introduced, one is 
surprised to tind Mr. Hamerton taking Mr 
Beardsley quite seriously, and even callin 
him “aman of genius”! Another echo of 
No. lis Mr. Max Beerbobim’s explanation that 
his ‘*‘ Defence of Cosmetics” is a “hoax” anda 
“burlesque,” and that the critics, whom he 
violently berates, bave made fools of them- 
selves. Perhaps he is burlesyuing again, foi 
the style of his diatribe is nearly as | 
fectations as was that of th riginal essa 
Mr. James contributes another of 

and circumlocutory studies, and there is 
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tle poem by Austin Dobson. The rest of the 


contents we will pass in silence. 

-A now touching and almost tender inte- 
rest attaches to a small volume from the pri 
vate printing-press of H. Daniel, Oxford. It 


bears the title ‘An Imaginary Portrait. by 
Walter Pater: The Child in the House.’ and is 
nothing less than an exquisite record of the 
earliest recoverable impressions of Mr. Pater’s 


own rare childhood. Mr. Pater’s first pub 


lished essay appeared when he was but six 


teen vears of age. His graceful and poetical 
reminiscence of his first psychical unfolding 
gives still stronger evidence of his extraordi 
narily early development The ‘Portrait’ 


bears the date 187s, in which vear it was pub 
lished in) Maemillan’s Magazine It has 

ver, until now, appeared in book form, ow- 
to its personal character. Its 
present appearance Was made at a sale, on 


June 12 and 18, in Worcester College Gardens, 


forthe benefit of the parish of Saint Thomas 
the Martyr, Oxford, Mr. Pater having allowed 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel to print it for the pur 
pose. The edition, limited to 250 copies, is 
printed in Fell type, with the long s, on French 
hand made paper, with all the care and taste 


which distinguish the Daniel press. There are 
in all only sixty-one broad 


but they will be conned by al 





beautiful in literature with a warmth and 
eagerness proportioned to the mtents and 
! their pum 
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ind dramatists of all time, and ends with the 
‘ontention that Bacon's 

Learning’ consisted of tw 
part in scientific prose under his own name, the 
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dramatic form under the pseudonym of ** W 
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000; 1780, 26,000,000; 1792, 24,800,000; 1816, 25,- 
600,000 ; 1846, 26,900,000. To these figures 
about two millions should be added for the 
samurai, nobles, Ainos, efa, and hi-nin (not 
human) not reckoned in the census as ‘ the 
people.” Prof. Droppers gave vivid accounts 
from eye-witnesses of several of the very se- 
vere famines in old times, when dogs and rats 
were eaten and human flesh became human 
food. The writer of this note has heard simi- 
lar testimony, and vividly remembers the 
long, wide, and high heaps near the crema- 
tion-houses containing the ashes of the thou- 
sands of victims of famine. The corpses were 
quickly cremated to prevent pestilence. Fear, 
anxiety, and insufficient nourishment also at- 
tended upon the steps of famine to swell the 
list of the deaths. Under these circumstances, 
the temper of the Japanese people became that 
of submission to the inevitable. Shortsighted- 
ness in commercial matters, an eye to imme- 
diate rather than remote gain, and excessive 
timidity and conservatism, are charged to the 
Japanese by foreigners. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that the spirit of the Japanese is now be- 
coming more resolute, and that happiness as 
well as courage in every-day affairs is on the 
increase ona national scale. Itisa fascinating 
question, but one not to be discussed here, whe- 
ther Buddhism, which has so long dominated 
the Japanese popular mind, can hold its own 
undér the changed conditions. 


ALCHEMY AND CHEMISTRY. 


The Alchemical Essence and the Chemical 
Element: An Episode in the Quest of the 
Unchanging. By M. M. Pattison Muir. 
Longmans. 1894. 

Law and Theory in Chemistry: A Companion 
Book for Students. By Douglas Carnegie, 
sometime Scholar and Demonstrator in Che- 
mistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Longmans. 1894. 

Two very eminent chemists have devoted a 

considerable part of their lives to the elucida- 

tion of alchemy, Kopp and Berthelot. Their 
genius and skill as chemists do not at all come 
into play in this undertaking, although, of 
course, some proficiency in chemistry is requi- 
site even to read alchemical treatises, not to 
speak of appreciating them. Kopp’s isa solid 
compendium of two octavo volumes, mostly 
of fine print, which gives the titles of an 
enormous number of writings, and a god deal 
of general information, but really httle about 
the inside of alchemical treatises. It dwells 
particularly on the alchemy that just preced- 
ed modern chemistry. It was published in 
1886, Berthelot’s labors, mostly more recent, 
are of a totally different and higher kind, con- 
sisting in the transcription, translation, and 
elucidation of a number of Greek papyri about 
as old as the Christian era, together witha few 
medieval manuscripts which throw some light 
on the papyri. He has thus completely opened 
up to us the Egyptian alcbemy, while leaving 
that of western Europe untouched. We have, 
besides, a work which is one of the greatest 
psychological curiosities of literature. Its date 
is 1869. It is considerably longer than Green’s 

‘Short History of the English People.’ Its 

peculiarity is that its author, Dr. Gottlieb 

Latz, professes himself to be a believer in the 

doctrine. There would be nothing surprising 

about that were it not that the tone is decided- 
ly critical and even sceptical. He drops such 
expressions as, ‘*‘ Alchemy is not an inquiry 
but a speculation.” What he calls ‘‘ the gold- 
making swindle,” and by other contemptuous 








designations, is suggested as the explanation of 
every boast of the adept. He sees in alchemy 
a general mystical doctrine with applications 
to man, to plants, to metals. It has had, he 
tells us, various forms, but all are interpreta- 
tions of the Smaragdine Table. This is cer- 
tainly in part true, and Latz makes the mediz- 
val alchemists more intelligible to us than any- 
body else bas done, even if we do not believe 
the Smaragdine Table has played the part he 
attributes to it. But it is astounding to find a 
medical man, able to throw light on a difficult 
problem, who yet attributes wonderful powers 
to seven ‘‘arcana,” which are, (1) sulphuric 
acid, (2) iron, (3) carbonate of soda, (4) Chili 
saltpetre, (5) solution of sulphide of ammoni- 
um, (6) Pulver solaris ruber, i. e., a mixture 
of red oxide of mercury with pentasulphide of 
antimony, (7) Pulver solaris niger, i. e., a mix- 
ture of red oxide of mercury with tersulphide 
of antimony. We mention the work because it 
is not very well known. 

But all three books hardly afford us a living 
mental portraiture of the medizval alchemist. 
Of the externals of the man we have several 
contemporary pictures; of modern psychologi- 
cal studies perhaps those of Dumas and Balzac 
are not quite worthless; but as to the state of 
the medizval alchemist’s intellect we have had 
no popular delineation before this sketch by 
Mr. Pattison Muir, and this is very true to 
nature. But more we cannot say for his work. 

Mr. Carnegie’s is a little volume of two hun- 
dred and odd pages of small octavo about the 
history and philosophy of chemistry, from the 
alchemists to this day. Itis not intended for 
beginners, but to ‘‘ recapitulate and codrdinate 
the more important principles of the science, 
before proceeding to more detailed and ad- 
vanced works.” Certainly so small a volume 
must be inadequate to the needs of adult and 
serious students; but there are a good many 
practical chemists who are too negligent of the 
marvellous progress that chemical dynamics 
has made of late years, and of its growing 
practical importance, and this volume will 
serve to show them that they must lose no 
time in studying Ostwald’s ‘ Allgemeines Lehr- 
buch,’ from which a large part of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s volume has been abridged, and which, by 
the way, ought to be translated entire. More- 
over, there are others, bright students, even 
boys, and a few general readers, to whom, if 
they know how to read a book they cannot en- 
tirely comprehend, this volume may lift a veil, 
and display, if only confusedly to those not 
well acquainted with chemistry, what a vast 
field is being worked and with what success. 

Alchemy is treated by Mr. Carnegie in the 
slight, we had almost said the facetious, vein 
which is inevitable when history is made sub 
servient to doctrine. Indeed, the whole first 
chapter, which carries us to phlogiston, is of 
small accuracy. Thus, having finished with 
the alchemists, the first sentence following is: 
‘* With the Benedictine monk, Basil Valen- 
tine, begins the period of iatrochemistry, 
during which transmutation was in abey 
ance.” Itis true that the author of the ‘ Tri- 
umph-Wagen’ calls himself ‘* Basilius Valen- 
tinus, ein Bruder des geschwornen Ordens 5%. 
Benedicti.” But this cannot be true, because 
the Emperor Maximilian instituted inquiries 
in 1515 to find out who Basil Valentine was, 
and completely failed. Now the general cata- 
logue of the order, kept at Rome, was open to 
him, and therefore it is impossible there ever 
should have been a Benedictine of that name. 
The author of the books was in all probability 
living in 1515. Dr. Latz will not admit that 
any of the other writings which pass under 





the name of Basil Valentine are by the author 
of the ‘Triumph-Wagen,’ because they do not 
accord with the cryptic interpretation which 
he traces out for this; but to ordinary men 
they seem wonderfully like that in style, and 
certainly in strong contrast with earlier al- 
chemical works, so that they must at any rate 
be classed with the works of the ‘‘ spagiros,” 
as they call themselves.* Now these writings 
have much to do with transmutation. Mr. 
Carnegie’s next sentence states that ‘ here- 
tofore the apothecaries had prescribed pure- 
ly vegetable preparations only, but now 
we find mineral specifics contesting the field 
with them and partially replacing them.” 
This is a mistake. To give no other refuta- 
tion of it, Avicenna had been translated by 
Gherardus Cremonensis in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and that translation still in use, with all 
the corrections noted, gives as medicaments 
antimonium, ammoniacum, alaunoc et alaha- 
bar (i. ¢., graphite, or possibly MoS.), asius, 
ala, argentum vivum, atrimentum, arsenicum, 
azul, ambra, aranea, argentum, alumen, adeps, 
acetum, aurum, ete. 

Van Helmont is passed by with bare mention 
in a footnote, albeit he did much toward caus- 
ing gases to be conceived as corporeal sub- 
stances, and invoked the balance to decide a 
chemical question, a stupendous idea had he 
only not unfortunately overlooked the possi- 
bility that substance concreted from gases 
might weigh something. Coming down to 
Robert Boyle, Mr. Carnegie speaks of his style 
as ‘“‘language which knows nothing of the 
mystic and rococo style of alchemistical lite- 
rature.” Now it is true that alchemists are all 
mystics, and that the iatrochemists are often 
bombastic; but to say that the style of the 
medieval alchemists is rococo, or florid, is ex- 
actly like making the same accusation against 
the Cook’s Own Book. Their writings are as 
dry as possible. Everybody knows what Boyle's 
style is, because Swift's ‘Meditation on a 
Broomstick’ imitates it to perfection, except 
in one particular, his quite inimitable long- 
windedness. 

The second chapter is devoted to the Phlogis- 
tic Period. In the third, the historical arrange- 
ment is abandoned, and the treatment of mix- 
tures is considered in a manner which fails to 
leave a very definite impression on the read- 
er’s mind. In the fourth, on the Atomic 
Theory, there is a return to the first method, 
and.a most interesting, though not quite full, 
narrative is given of the various waves of 
opinion which swept over the chemical world 
from Dalton to Williamson. Mr. Carnegie 
says it seems as if Berzelius were /ucky about 
his atomic weights. Luck is a self-contra- 
dictory idea; but there is perbaps a sagacity 
whose reasoning is too subtle and nice for its 
possessor ever to give a satisfactory account of 
it. Dalton and others seem to have been pos- 
sessed by such inspiration-like insight when 
they accepted the Atomic Theory. It is now 
eighty-six years since men to be listened to 
have been very clearly and very pertinently 
asking those who hold that the facts of chemis- 
try support the atomic theory, why it is that 
1,234,567 atoms of hydrogen might not form a 
saturated compound with 617,283 atoms of 
oxygen, unless by virtue of a special law 
which would give rise to simple compounds 
though there were no atoms? And this ques- 
tion, incessantly asked, has never been an- 
swered. By this time facts non-chemical have 
caused almost all physicists to believe in 
atoms, Butit would aid the chemical philo- 


*The ‘Century Dictionary’ attributes the word 
“ Spagiric ” to Paracelsus; but it is certainly older. 
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sophy, and perhaps throw much light on it, if 
the secret reasons which led chemists to ac- 
cept the theory before the physical proofs were 
known could be ascertained. This chapter 
ends with a discussion of molecules which is 
hardly in continuity with the first part, but 
is worthy of attention by itself. 

The remainder of the volume sketches rather 
too slightly the most modern theories by which 
chemists are laying siege to their great prob 
lem. That problem is this: The pericdic law 
makes all the properties of the elements to be 
dependent upon their atomic weights alone. It 
is required, then, to produce an hypothesis from 
which may be deduced from the atomic weights 
all the physical and chemical properties with 
mathematical strictness. It is also requisite 
that this hypothesis should explain why the 
atomic weights are precisely what they are— 
that of oxygen, for instance, 15.94 instead of 
16, ete. A few years ago the idea of setting 
up such an aim, even as a remote one, would 
have seemed chimerical, and it may seem so 
to-day to many chemists; but ina few years 
more it will be in full sight of all as the Alp 
which our army has to mount. 

One question which it is very desirable to 
settle as early as possible is, whether the forces 
existing between atoms are polar or not. At first 
blush, it seems as if they must be so, because 
of the fact of saturation. But Van't Hoff 
suggests that the surfaces of atoms are level 
surfaces, with points of maximum attraction. 
In that case, saturation consists in having all 
the places where atoms would be strongly at- 
tracted occupied. This theory seems to involve 
the conception that an atom has a surface and 
a size. Yet the Boscovitchian idea may be 
true just the same, for that theory virtually 
gives to the atom a surface, namely, the sur 
face of the space within which the central 
force is repulsive, while outside of that it is at- 
tractive. Prof. Mayer made some years ago 
a very beautiful experiment by which little 
objects floating on water were made to repel 
one another if very near together, but attract 
(or rather, all were attracted towards a com- 
mon centre, which is the same in effect) when 
at greater distances. The result was that they 
arranged themselves in regular clusters strong- 
ly suggestive of chemical molecules. If we 
add the hypothesis of their being in constant 
motion without resistance, we seem to have all 
the elements requisite for a foundation for 
chemical dynamics without polarity in the 
forces. Prout’s law would also be accounted 
for in this way; for if two Boscovitchian 
atoms have attractions which increase inverse- 
ly as a high power of the distance with no re- 
pulsion for smaller distances, one may easily 
encounter another in such a way as to move in 
narrowing spirals around it for ever; and no- 
thing would be likely ever to separate them. 
The inexactitude of Prout’s law is a fact call 
ing for a distinct hypothesis. 

The manner in which Mr. Carnegie has set 
forth the tridimensional graphs of Wislicenus 
Le Bel, Van't Hoff, and Guye, and Horstmann’s 
application of thermodynamics to chemical 
processes, is extremely clear, and calculated to 
set the student to work to learn more of these 
matters. The author is thoroughly versed in 
all the modern ideas, thinks with rare clear 
ness, and writes with peculiar simplicity, 
grace, and charm. 


NEWTONS RUN THROUGH RUSSIA 


A Run through Russia: The Story of a Visit 
to Count Tolstoi. By W. W. Newton 





Hartford: The Student Publishing Com- 

pany. 

AFTER all the books, articles, and reviews, all 
more or less competent, which have been 
written about Count L. N. Tolstoi, admiration 
must needs be of the most enthusiastic cha- 
racter to induce a man to writea volume of 
more than fifty thousand words on the subject, 
when his personal knowledge of it is limited to 
half-a-dozen hours’ intercourse, at the most, 
with the famous author. The actual conver- 
sation is contained in the brief space of four 
short pages, and imparts no information which 
the world has not already received direct 
from Count Tolstoi in his own books. This is 
not Mr. Newton’s fault; bis will to ask ques 
tions was of the best. But the Count is not 
communicative to entire strangers, and he has 
had nothing really new to say for a long time 
past in his books, which are of much later date 
than those here reported in the spring of 1889, 
all being, substantially, only extreme state 
ments of opinions long ago shadowed forth or 
announced in less detail. 

We speak advisedly of this book as consist 
ing of a certain number of words. It certain 
ly was a singular idea to make such a com pila 
tion from Count Tolstoi’s own works, from the 
books and magazine articles of other writers, 
from stray newspaper reviews and paragraphs 
(all duly credited, we are glad to see), under 
the title, ‘‘ The Story of a Visit to Count Tol 
stoi,” since all these quotations, with the possi 
ble exception of the newspaper articles, have 
long been familiar to the public. The writer's 
laudations of Count Tolstoi as a philosophical 
and theological thinkerf and the grounds stat 
ed for his enthusiasm over the great Russian 
author, seem singular on the part of an Episco- 
pal clergyman, who, presumably, has been 
trained to logical thinking in those lines. On 
p. 87 he ranks John the Baptist, Buddha, Tol- 
stoi, George Fox, William Penn, and Christ as 
equal gods, and on p. 110 he says of Tolstoi’s 
discourses called ‘The Spirit of Christ's Teach 
ings,’ that they “reveal a depth of spiritual 
insight and an originality of exegesis in the 
study of the Bible which remind us of the fear 
less common sense of John Bunyan in his * Pil 
grim’s Progress,’ or Sir Thomas Browne in his 
* Religio Medici,’ and prepare us for that origi- 
nal interpretation of the Scriptures which 
marks the pages of his later theological work, 
‘My Religion.’” Not many of Mr. Newton's 
brethren in the Episcopal Church are likely to 
agree with him here, nor are many laymen 
likely to be converted. The plain truth of the 
matter is, that Count Tolstoi has a great ge- 
nius for novel-writing, in his earlier style, but 
that he has neither a philosophical nor a theo- 
logical mind; nor has he the training which 
might have rendered his deficiencies less appa 
rent 

Mr. Newton must be credited with one very 
startling novelty, name ly. his deseription of 
Count Tolstoi as *‘a diminutive, sensitive look 
ing man”! In general, it must be said of his 
powers of observation, that they are far from 
acute or accurate. As his entire stay in the 
country, including the railway journeys of en- 
trance and exit. was limited, apparently, t 
ten days, it could hardly be expected from him 
that he should be infallible fundamental 
questions of politics and religion: but we 
might look for correct reports of ordinary oc 
currences which fell under his eye. It is worth 
while to call attention to a few of his errors, 
because, while he reeonds s observations 
with creat positiveness, they by no means al 
Ways agree among themselves 


We ought not to expect correct translitera- 
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tion of Russian words, so we may pass over 
that point, merely remarking that a three 
horse sledge is a troika, but not a tritska nor a 
troitska , that Gospodi pomilow (Lord, have 
merey ') is the proper form of the refrain in the 
Liturgy, not ‘* Gospidi pomilon.” But surely 
the author and the three men to whom he ac 
knowledges indebtedness in the preface should 
have been able, by their combined efforts and 
a little consultation of the guide-books and 
otber works quoted, to avoid such errors as 
*Quarenghi” for Guarenghi, \rvazovsky 

for Aivazovsky, “‘St. John Newski" for St 
Alexander Nevski the assertions that the 
river Neva flows from the non-existent ** Lake 
Olga” instead of Lake Ladoga; that the Czars 
are always crowned, and that all the Romanoff 
princes have been buried, in the Cathedral of 
the Annunciation, Moscow, and that [van the 
Terrible's tomb is bait as an annex just out 
side the church The Cvzars are all crowned in 
the Cathedral of the Assumption ; in the olden 
times they were baptized and married in the 
Cathedral of the Anaunciatior flown to t} 

time of Peter the Great they were burted in 
the Cathedral of St. Michael Archangel, since 
which they have all been buried in St. Peters 
burg. though the autt ‘ “ks if im his 


description of the Fortress of Sts. Peter and 


Paul Ivan the Terribles tomb stands in a 
chapel near the altar of St. Michael's, and ut 
is the tom of Vasily Shuisky which stands 

a separate chapel, adjoining the cathedral, tk 


cause he Was a usurper 
; The author quotes Murray to the effect that 
the word Kremlin cannot be traced to anv 
tain source; whereas the Russian form 

is well known to be a Tatar word Meanin 
fortress. He saw peasants gathering pussy 
wilk lon 


ws along the riversid ‘with which they 


would then proewed to the diferent shrines 
and icons within the Kremlin walls, there ¢t 
dedicate them to their favorite saint and pa 
tron.” Had he inquired, he would have dis 

vered that these willow branches were for 
use on Palm Sunday, in the character of 
palms, as the only green thing to be had at 
that season, and that they are never put up 


over the images in church, that custom being 


restricted to the holy pictures in private dwell 
ings 
On page 4 Mr. Newton says: ‘‘ We regret 


to state that the custom in vogue whereby the 





drozhky driver was to consider himself rejected 
was the familiar American method of spitting 
on the rejected candidate.” We should like to 
inquire where, in) America, this ‘* familiar 
method” is in use, and to remark that it cer- 
tainly is not in vogue in St. Petersburg. It 
would have required a good deal of saliva to 
spit on each one of the army of candidates for 
eustom which he describes What happened 
was, simply, that, seeing the party emerge 


— 


from an expensive hotel, the cabman asked an 


exorbitant price, as is generally the case in 
Russia, and their guide went through the form, 
common among the Russian lower classes, 
of spitting aside, not on them, to signify his 
scorn of their extortionate demands. That 
guide evidently understood what was expected 
of him, and earned his wages with extravagant 
stories which a little inquiry would have dis- 
proved. He trusted to the party's innocence 
and lack of acquaintance to believe in him, 
and they justified his opinion of them. For 
example, the author and a friend had been 
calling at the Winter Palace, where they 
shared in the afternoon tea of a court lady's 
weekly reception, evidently mistaking it for a 
‘Junch”™ given for them, since it 1s so stated, 
where the hostess was working on an altar 
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carpet for a church, not on ‘‘an immense 
sampler,” and where the lackey was clad in 
dark green, scarlet and gold braid, but was not 
‘*an elegance in blue daisies and white,” what- 
ever that may mean. We cite these errors to 
illustrate the general carelessness of the au- 
thor’s observation. When they rejoined their 
guide at the door, the latter said to them: 
‘* Stretch your necks, gentlemen. Look up the 
staircase! That is the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
brother of the Czar; he is going to a state 
dinner at the Winter Palace—the Czar is up 
stairs on the second landing.” Alas for the 
guide's veracity and his patrons’ credulity! No 
state dinner could possibly be given on Satur- 
day. Sunday begins atsundown, theoretically; 
all Russians are supposed to attend the evening 
service in church; even the State theatres give 
no performances (in Russian); and the Em- 
peror could not, if he would, thus flagrantly 
infringe custom and etiquette. Moreover, the 
Grand Duke Vladimir would not have been as- 
cending that particular staircase (in the part 
of the palace known as the Old Hermitage), 
which does not lead to any imperial apart- 
ments, to attend adinner which takes place ina 
very different part of the vast Winter Palace; he 
would have used the elevator, probably (which 
Mr. Newton seems to have missed), and the 
Emperor would not wait for him on the second 
landing, which commands a fine view, through 
glass, into the private imperial riding: school. 

The author's sweeping pronouncement on 
the ‘‘conventional faith in the Christian re- 
ligion of the Russian upper classes,” on p. 55, 
is curious when compared with his amusing 
laudation of ‘‘the Christian gentleness” of 
Gen. Kireef, ‘‘ who seemed to realize the apos- 
tle’s description of Cornelius the Centurion as 
one who was just and devout, and who served 
God with all his house,” and with his parting 
shot, on p. 198, at ‘sucha God-forsaken, dark- 
ened country as Russia,” which our author had 
weighed in the balance and found utterly want- 
ing in the space of a week! Even more curious 
is the result of comparing passages on pp. 115, 
116, and 181. On p. 115 Mr. Newton says: 
‘*But there is one element in Tolstoi’s genius 
from which, more than any other, it derives its 
most peculiar and characteristic tone; and this 
is his profound capacity for introspection, and 
his habit of exercising it constantly upon him- 
self and in the study of other minds when he 
finds occasion for it. In regard to himself, the 
impulse of self-study, self-judgment, self-reve- 
lation seems to have been irresistible.” On p. 
116 he adds: ‘In his later novels, the conflict- 
ing moods and opinions which are agitating his 
own mind, are divided among appropriate 
characters; three at least being thus inspired 
in one work, ‘ War and Peace.’ But invariably, 
however introduced, what he sees in his in- 
most self is reflected with realistic vividness. 
His very latest works are avowedly autobio- 
graphical.” On p. 181 he says: ‘‘ The invete- 
rate vice of Lermontof, as of Pushkin, is the 
persistence with which he fixes his gaze upon 
himself, and everlastingly describes himself 
and his own feelings in his works. A 
spirit so subjective was incapable of holding 
the mirror up to nature and revealing the tem- 
per of bis countrymen and the condition of the 
land and time in which he lived.” 

The part of the book from which the last 
quotation is taken, that devoted to ‘‘ Russian 
National Literature,” has nothing whatever to 
do with either title or sub-title, and it would 
have been better to omit it, especially as the 
greater part of it, as of the rest of the book, 
could not, necessarily, have been got at first 
hand, and as carelessness in compilation and 
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copying deprives it of whatever value it might 
otherwise have possessed as a handy reference 
for those who are not already provided with 
one of the numerous good text-books or com: 
pendiums of Russian literature. It is marred 
by such positive assertions as the following: 
“The very list of the names of the writers and 
court poets under Catherine II. is tedious and 
dull, Jike an interminable procession of black 
hearses with empty coffins in them” —after 
which he gives the names of the absent corpses. 
Had he ever read Von Vizin’s comedies, or seen 
the latter's play, ‘‘ The Hobbledehoy,” which 
holds the stage to this day, he might have 
omitted the name of that very lively corpse. 
‘*Rusland and Sindmila” instead of Ruslan 
and Ludmila, ‘‘ Ouyegin” for Onyegin, ‘* Her- 
zin” for Herzen, ‘“‘ Tchrunishevski” for Tcher- 
nishevski, are instances of the carelessness dis- 
played in this section. 

The book is illustrated with the stock pic- 
tures of Count Tolstoi, the fortress, the Winter 
Palace, and so forth, more badly reproduced 
than usual, and including one of the Emperor 
and his family which is particularly unfor- 
tunate in that it represents the now bearded 
Tzesarevitch and his eldest sister, of the respec- 
tive ages of twenty six and nineteen, as a 
smooth-faced lad of twenty and a little girl of 
thirteen years of age. We must also take ex- 
ception to the heavy jocosity of the style, and 
the seasoning of frivolously introduced forced 
quotations from Scripture and allusions to 
Scripture, at all possible and impossible points, 
as being undignified and in questionable taste. 








The Silva of North America. By Charles S. 
Sargent. Vol. VI. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1894. 

THIs volume finishes the account of the trees 

of the Gamopetalex, and commences that of 

the Apetalez. Thirty-three trees are illus- 
trated, of which thirteen are species of the 
genus Fraxinus, or ash. This name “ ash” 
has been used in the vernacular for trees of 
very dissimilar nature; for while the trees 
known as white-ash, black-ash, blue-ash, and 
redash are true species of Fraxinus, the 
poison-ash is a Rhus, and the tree commonly 
called mountain-ash isa Pyrus, This popular 
misuse of the name has undoubtedly arisen 
from a similarity in the foliage of the trees, 
forall of them, with the exception of the one- 
leaved ash of southern Colorado, have pinnate 
leaves, with several leaflets along each side of 
the common midrib. The genus Fraxinus be- 
longs to the natural order Oleacec, the type 
of which is the classic olive (Olea Europea). 

This order also includes the jasmine, the 

lilacs, the Virginian fringe-tree, and the prim 

or privet, so largely used for hedges. Among 
our native ash trees the white-ash (Fraxrinus 

Americana) is easily the chief, being some- 

times considerably over a hundred feet high, 

and with a trunk sometimes five or six feet in 
diameter near the ground. The trunk is, how- 
ever, usually much slenderer, especially where 
the trees grow in dense forests. When Henry 

Clay was a candidate for the Presidency, it 

was common for his followers to set up a white- 

ash liberty-pole, probably in honor of Ash- 
land, the home of the great Kentuckian. The 
red-ash (Fraxinus Pennsylvanica) furnishes 

a wood inferior in quality to the white-ash, 

but often substituted for it. The black-ash 

(F. nigra) has wood which is readily separa- 

ble into layers, and is therefore largely used 

for cheap basket-work. There is a traditional 
belief that poisonous serpents have a whole- 
some fear of white-ash twigs and leaves, and 


' 
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that to stuff the leaves in one’s shoes, or to car- 
ry a branch of the tree, ‘‘ will keep off snakes.” 
It might be iateresting to inquire whether this 
notion is in any way connected with the 
Scandinavian ash-tree Ygdrasyl and the adder 
Nithhoggr, which was for ever gnawing at its 
root. 

The Virginian fringe-tree (Chionanthus Vir- 
ginicus) is well known as an ornamental shrub 
in our gardens; in the Southern States it some- 
times becomes a tree twenty-five or thirty feet 
high. The devil-wood (Osmanthus America- 
nus) inhabits the coast region of the Southern 
States, where its polished, laurel-like foliage 
and its clusters of fragrant white flowers ren- 
der it a very showy tree. The berries are 
dark blue when ripe, and nearly as large as a 
small olive, but apparently inedible. 

The Virginian persimmon (Diospyros Vir- 
giniana) and the Texan persimmon (D. Tea- 
ana) are our representatives of the Ebenacecr, 
or ebony family. The black ebony of com- 
merce is the heart-wood of several species of 
this genus Diospyros, natives of the Mauritius 
and East Indies. Prof. Sargent states that 
the heart-wood of the Virginian persimmon is 
dark brown or nearly black, but that it is sel- 
dom seen, as it is not formed until the tree is 
over a hundred years old. This tree ranges from 
Florida and Texas to Long Island, and a few 
straggling shrubs along the Connecticut shore 
give it a claim to be even a native of New 
England. In cultivation it fruits freely in 
southern Connecticut. The yellowish fruits 
are rather more than an inch in diameter, and 
contain several large seeds. Scarcely any- 
thing called fruit is more austere than an un- 
ripe persimmon; but when they have been 
frozen, or, in the extreme South, allowed to 
hang long on the tree, persimmons are sweet 
and luscious, and have a taste peculiar but 
by no means unpleasant. Now and then an 
individual tree has especially good fruit, and 
Prof. Sargent well remarks that by careful se- 
lection and cultivation the fruit might in time 
be made to equal the best Chinese and Japan- 
ese varieties in size and flavor. 

The sweet-leaf or horse-sugar (Symplocos 
tinctoria) is a small tree of the Southern 
States, having somewhat laurel-like foliage 
and close axillary clusters of little sweet- 
scented yellowish or creamy flowers. The 
leaves are sweet to the taste and are eagerly 
devoured by domestic cattle. When dry, they 
are bright greenish-yellow in color, and, with 
the bark, are used in domestic dyeing. The 
silver-bell trees, heretofore known as Halesia 
tetraptera and Halesia diptera, but now mas- 
querading under other names imposed through 
peculiar notions of what is proper in nomencla- 
ture, are graceful shrubs, or sometimes trees, 
with white, bell-shaped blossoms hanging from 
the branchlets on slender pedicels. They are 
beautiful in nature and in cultivation, but 
seem to have no use in the practical arts. 

The natural order Borayginece, represented 
in our gardens by the heliotrope and the forget- 
me-not, contains within its limits a good many 
tropical trees, and in Florida or Texas there 
are several trees of this order. Cordia Sebes- 
tena, of Florida and the Antilles, has clusters 
of large, flame-colored blossoms followed by 
ivory-white fruits the size of a large acorn. 
It is cultivated at Key West, and may have 
escaped from gardens and become naturalized 
in southern Florida. Cordia Boissieri is a some- 
what similar Mexican tree, the flowers larger 
and white, which is occasionally found in 
Texas and New Mexico. The other trees of 
this family described by Prof. Sargent are the 





strong-back (Bourreria Havanensis), a West 
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Indian tree which occurs on the Florida Keys, 
and the Mexican Anaqua (Fhretia elliptica), 
which occurs native in Texas, and is often 
planted in the streets as a shade-tree on ac- 
count of its dark-green foliage and its abundant 
clusters of white flowers. The two species of 
Catalpa come next, both probably natives of 
the Mississippi Valley, and both well known 
and often planted for shade or ornament. Ca- 
talpa bignonioides, here called Catalpa ca- 
talpa, in obedience to the ill-advised rules of 
the system of nomenclature adopted for this 
work, has less acuminately pointed leaves and 
less profusely spotted flowers than the other 
species (Catalpa speciosa). Both were formerly 
confounded under the old name of Catalpa 
bignonioides, and were separated in 1880 by 
Dr. Engelmann. The other trees of this fam- 
ily (Bignoniacec) are the Mexican Chilopsis 
linearis, which occurs from Texas to southern 
California, and the West Indian black-calabash 
(Crescentia cucurbitina), which is found on the 
continent only along the shores of Biscayne 
Bay in Florida. 

Of the remaining five trees of this volume it 
need only be noted that one has both its English 
name, fiddle-wood, and its scientific name, Ci- 
tharexylum, alike founded on a mistranslation 
of the old French name, bois fidéle, which was 
given to it on account of the greatstrength and 
toughness of its wood; and that another tree, 
the sea-grape (Coccolobis uvifera), growing 
along the Florida sea-coast, has bunches of 
nearly inedible grape-like berries and large, 
round, leathery leaves. A good use of this 
plant, not mentioned in the ‘ Silva,’ is to place 
its branches on a camp-fire to drive away mos- 
quitoes; which are usually very abundant 
wherever the sea-grape is found. The next 
volume of this splendid work will probably be- 
gin with the Lauraceae, including red-bay and 
sassafras, and will include our native species 
of elm, mulberry, walnut, and hickory. 





The Life and Letters of James Macpherson, 
containing a particular account of his famous 
quarrel] with Dr. Jobnson and a sketch of the 
origin and influence of the Ossianic Poems. 
By Bailey Saunders. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 
1894. 

A THOROUGHLY scientific treatise on the Ossi- 

anic legends of Ireland and of the Highlands 

has long been a desideratum. Such a treatise 
would have much to say about James Macpher- 
son and his English Ossian, no doubt, but, con- 
trary to the general opinion, Macpherson’s 
gaudy prose-poems would not be the centre of 
the discussion. Nor would there be much oc- 
casion for argument as to Macpherson’s *‘ origi- 
nals” or the processes which brought his Ossian 
into its actual shape. No serious student of 
seventeenth-century literature any longer sub- 
scribes to Dr. Johnson’s rough-and-ready ver- 
dict of out-and-out forgery, to say nothing of 
his brutal hypothesis of a fraudulent combina- 
tion among all Scotsmen to shield a known 
fabricator. Thecelebrated Report of the High- 
land Society, published in 1805, after an inves- 
tigation conducted with great fairness, showed 
that Macpherson really collected a good quan- 
tity of Gaelic poetry—some of which he but 
imperfectly understood—and that this fur- 
nished the groundwork not only for the 

‘Fragments’ but for the formidable epics of 

‘Fingal’ and ‘Temora.’ The same report 

makes equally clear the paraphrastic nature of 

Macpherson’s translations, and the fact that be 

added, omitted, and combined with the great- 

est freedom. Though the utterances of Maoc- 
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pherson at various times in the long course of 
contemporary controversy were not always 
perfectly consistent, it should never be forgot 
ten that he did not pretend that the two epics 
were discovered in the form in which he gave 
them to the world, but, on the contrary, repre 
sented himself as having pieced them together 
from many fragments 

All these facts, we repeat, have long been 
known, and would not have to be proved and 
could not be much disputed by any scholar who 
might undertake to supply the desideratum 
that we have mentioned. That scholar would 
have a far more difticult jobon his hands than 
the assignment of Macpherson to his place in 
the limbo of dead authors. He would have to 
settle, if possible, the dates of the various 
pieces of Ossianic verse that are indisputably 
genuine, in the sense that they have been taken 
down from the lips of Highland reciters; he 
would have to determine the relations of the 
Highland Ossianic cycle to the Ossianic cvcle in 
Ireland; and, finally, he would have to fix the 
positions of Finn and Ossian in the whole body 
of Celtic myth and legend. We need not say 
that, in discussing this last question, he would 
find himself involved in one of the most diffi 
cult problems of modern scholarship, and 
would have to reckon with those paradoxical 
theories with which Prof. Zimmer has for 
several years been surprising the learned 
world, and which he has advocated with an 
abundance of learning that may well be the 
despair of most of his opponents 

Mr. Bailey Saunders has no such purpose. He 
is not a Celtic savant, so far as we xnow, and 
he makes no pretensions to knowles dge that he 
does not possess. He bas apparently not in- 
formed himself as tothe larger questions which 
surround the Macpherson domain. Zimmer 
he does not mention, nor has he much con- 
sidered the possibility that the Ossianic story, 
even if its kernel is of considerable antiquity, 
may have been contaminated with all sorts 
of foreign material long before the last cen 
tury. We do not say this by way of re 
proach, bnt merely by way of defining the 
radius of our author's researches. Zimmer's 
scattered and vagarious articles are hard read 
ing and probably never met Mr. Saunders’s 
eye. Certainly the latter may be forgiven for 
not having discovered the few lines of fine 
print which Zimmer devotes to Macpherson in 
a chance footnote, much as those lines would 
have interested him 

To most persons Macpherson is a forger who 
inoculated the last century with a variety of 
literary madness from which Byron suffered 
slightly in his youth. Mr. Saunders, coming 
to see the inexactness of this view, had the 
rather happy thought of writing Macpherson’s 
life in a form not too elaborate to be read 
The result is a decidedly interesting book. Of 
‘‘Ossian” the author says little or nothing 


that is absolutely new. He puts into readable 
shape the results of the Highland Society's ré 

port, and to some extent the substance of other 
works which, though accessible enough, are 
never consulted by the ceneral reader, and 
seldom, we fear, by students of our literature 

This isa real service to letters: for, however 


dead ‘Fingal’ and *Temora’ may be, there is 
no exaggerating their importance in the histo- 
ry of the Romantic movement in England and 
on the Continent. We must add that Mr. 
Saunders makes some sensible remarks on this 


al, be is commendably 


point, and that, in gene 
judicial both as critic and as biographer 
The first half of his book is as easy reading 





as one can desire. The last half. which ex- 
tends from 1768 to Macpherson’s death in 1706, 





is some what less entertait 


dull. It is well that Macpherson’s career a 
provincial secretary and surveyor-general of 
Florida, as newspaper writer, pensioner, histo 
rian, political pamphileteer, as agent for the 
nabob of Arcot, as country gentleman, should 
be set forth, once for all, in moderate compass 
It has a good deal of interest in itself an 

throws some light on the times. Mr. Saunders 
has been conscientiously concise. He has had 
access to some unpublished materials, and 


prints a few letters—not enough, we think, t 


justify the title ‘ Life and Letters.” but enoug!? 
to satisfy any reasonable curiosity about Max 
pherson’s epistolary abilities, which were op 
brilliant 

The book closes witha ec! apter on the cours: 
of the Ossianic controversy, in the limited 
sense, since 175 In this chapter fortune} Avs 


| tune } 
Mr. Saunders a jade's trick. So far he has 
steered clear of the Eddas, but bere. in t 

last paragraph but one, he must needs attempt 
to compare the history f these works wit! 


Macpherson’s manipulation of Ossianic mate 


rial. Evidently he knows nothing whatever 
about either Edda, so that this paragraph is 
elaborately absurd. We will not quote it, how 
ever, preferring to leave it to the lenient jud 
ment of the reader when he has actually finis} 
ed the book and is-——as he will th nu gond h 


mor with the autl 


{ Short His? wehdes Be J 


i ‘ i ‘ 
Mombert, | » A ‘ & 

Dr. MOwRERT has rest ¢ himself to a ba 
narrative of events, and these are often s 
jointed and miscellan s that his a int 
‘annot always be easily f wed The sepa 
rate exploits of a multitu f leaders make 
up a register which lacks coherence lt is tex 
much to expect us to jump from the affairs at 


Edessa in one paragraph to those of Ptolemais 
in the next. and so on te Antioch or Tripoelis 
the separate rills of story is great, but onlv } 
successfully blending could the best result be 
reached. We should have liked to have a bet 
he onflicting ivilizations of 
1d Islam from the eleventh 
ntl nturies: to have been 


lv why it was, for instance 





ns of 126 uld not be roused 
to rescne the Holy Sepulchre as their grand 
fathers had been, or why the Crusaders ap- 
peared to the Saracens as a semi-barbarous 


people—in a word, we could have wished the 





underlying causes and spiritual forces describ- 
ed with more fu details of battles 
“ut down. For, after all, when you know that 


iin little by read- 
ing reiterated statementsof battles. What does 
it matter whether the King of France or the 
Duke of Austria charged the enemy's right 
wing at a given moment, if that particular 
fight was very much like twenty others? We 
do not mean to say that alert readers will not 
be able to get from Dr. Mombert a good deal} 
besides martial descriptions, but we do mean 
that these too much obscure deeper considera 
ions of cause and effect. 

One point which any writer upon the Cru- 
sades might well devote attention to is the 
statistics of the forces engaged. If we are to 
believe the old chroniclers, armies of 200,000 or 
300,000 men were raised with astonishing de 
spatch by either contestant; it was no rare 
thing for 50,000 men to be slain in battle or to 
die of pestilence. But whoever has been in 
Palestine knows that, to-day at least, such 
multitudes could not be supported there a 
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week ; how, then, were they supported for 
months and years during the Crusades ? 
Whence came the provisions and water? Or, 
as seems more likely, are the numbers of com- 
batants and camp-followers enormously exag- 
gerated ? For all that one can see, 200,000 or 
300,000 soldiers, suddenly set down on Cape 
Cod, would have as fair a chance of subsistence 
as the Crusaders had in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. If an historian, therefore, has not 
the data to correct the figures, he ought at 
least to explain how so vast a force could be 
fed. Wemay be sure that medieval cities and 
rural districts did not live less from hand- 
to-mouth than our own do, and we ought to be 
told where the enormous surplus stores came 
from. 

Gibbon, it will be remembered, declared 
that the Crusades ‘‘ checked rather than for- 
warded the maturity of Europe.” The ma- 
— of inte renee on the con- 








trary, have asserted that they helped to ad- 
vance the civilization of Europe. The question, 
to our thinking, is very difficult, and of more 
interest than any narrative of the exploits of 
the Crusaders themselves. We could wish, 
therefore, that Dr. Mombert had given to it 
more than a few superficial paragraphs at the 
end of his book. How far did the intercourse 
of Christian and Mussulman benefit each ? 
What influence had the Crusades on chivalry 
and the European ideal of honor? How far 
did the filtration of classic learning through 
Arabic writers hasten the Renaissance? Was 
the culmination of the Papacy in the reign of 
Innocent III. a result of the Holy Wars? Was 
the tendency towards the absorption of small 
fiefs in great fiefs, and towards the formation 
of national governments along dynastic lines, 
accelerated by them? Were they indispensa- 
ble to the expansion of commerce? How did 
the Christian Crusades differ from the Mo- 
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hammedan religious wars four hundred years 
earlier? These are matters which call for 
philosophic treatment, and which cannot 
properly be ignored in any history of the Cru- 
sades, if the Crusaders are to be lifted in the 
records of the human race above the signifi- 
cance of gigantic bands of Coxeyite vagabonds. 
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Write me, and I will send you 


my pamphlet, in which I have 
carefully discussed this great 
subject, and also described the 
school I have built up for the 
purpose of carrying out my 
ideas. 
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artistic anatomy and er. Princi A inetrae 
tors: F. W. C. Tarbell, and Hale 
(Drawin C3 ie in ting), Mr ae Wiliam Stone ed ecora- 
tive Derig: elling), G. H. — ks, M.D. 
(Anatom). ak re K. tocar y (Perspective). upils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of wes Museum. 
For circulars iy detailed information, address 
LIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 











University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





Session begins 15th Sept. Full equipment and 





SWITZERLAND, Geneva. 
EFINED FRE NCH HOME, preparing 
young ladies for high society. The study of French 
carefully and supcentteny | > opdaciae great facilities for 
Music, Singing, Drawing, e 
Mil lle. LASSALL >. “Chemin du Nant, Genéve. 


corpe of | of cae ge eee in Academical, Engineering, Law, 

ical De ments. Excellent climate. New 

Gymiaefum, with baths free to all students. For cata- 
ress 


logues, 
WM. M. THORNTON, LL.D., Chairman. 





‘7, AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
» Atbany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop 
Boene. Cnoice of four courses of study for graduation. 

cial studies ma, en, or a full collegiate course. 
Por Catalogue, address Miss E. W. Boyp, Prin. 


OCK WOOD HOU SE.—Home for 6 boys, 

. GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium, ALFRED COL. BURN | ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 


CIRC ULARS of Best Schools, with Advice. 

free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 

and Schools without charge. Kerr & Huyssoon, 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 Ww. 14th St.. N.Y. 


he Thorough Instruction given at Duncan's 

Dav enport. Business College, Davenport, Iowa, 

is verified by more than 100 Banks using their students. 
HE SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Ill., with 


Conservatory of Music and School of ant, Os now in 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free Or 




















THE THAYER ACADEMY, 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 


First term, eighteenth zeae, begins WEDNESDAY, 
hat the new Chemical an 


girls and one for boys—will then opened. Address 
e Headmaster, South Braintree, Mass. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Fall Term opens September 19, 18 
on and Science Courses. Excellent jad rato- 
en = ee na [t) eon 
ell tories. Fine G: 

~~ ey Peician eo" Hall enables 
students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 

Lock Box 10. SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, 

Rockford, Ill. 








HACKETTSTOWN 
INSTITUTE, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


College prepaiatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Best building of its class. Music, Art, Elocution, Labo 
ratory. Twogymunasiums. Location unsurpassed. Terms 
moderate. Conia free. 

Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres, _ 


THE KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 


88 and 40 Scott 8t., Chicago. 

Principals, Miss KIRKLAND and Mrs. ADAMS. A depart- 
ment for boarding pupils has been added. Term begins 
Sept. 19. Girls iris prepared | for College. 





NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special Pitre. WD for any college. 
Opens Sept. 27. ‘or, W. D. CABELL, 

35 K St., Ww. "Wickinawae, mC. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 


UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Virginia. 
Academic, Law, Engineering. Opens Sept. 13. 
For catalogue, address 
G. W. C. LEE, President. 


1 ” , ‘ ~ , 
CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY. 
OGONTZ (NEAR PHILADELPHIA), PA. Unexcelled as a 
Ose Preparatory School. Now represented by its 

aduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton. Cornell, Lehigh, 
ette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point. 24th 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN C. RICE, Pb.D., Principal. 


AURORA, 
Cayuga Lake Military Academy, “4898 
Advantages—A well-disciplined school. Experienced 
teachers. xcation near Cornell University. Term be- 
gins Sept. 19, —s For illustrated cire ular, address 
‘Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M.,  Prinei ala. 
or AL ak, K. McALPINE, A.M., I 


HOWARD SEMINARY, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


An excellent home school for girls, limited to 50. For 
full particulars and illustrated a: address 
HORACE M. WILLARD, Sc.D., Principal. — 











(Continued on next page.) 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 40 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books 


wherever published and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Supplying 


schools with books a specialty. Catalogues of and Estimates for School and Library 


Books on application. 
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k:duc eaeaak 


GLENDALE  cociece. 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR. BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHFUL LOCA 
TION. Fifteen miles north of Cincinnati. Full course 
of study. PREPARATORY AND COLLEGIATE. Best facilt 
ties in Music, a etc., with home care and supervi- 
sion. Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 


PENNSYL WANTS 
uiitary COLLECE 
Chester, sg 33d year begins Sept. 19. 
Civil Engineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B.S.), Arte (A.B.). 
Preparatory Courses in English and Classics. 
Catalogues of Mr. GEo. B. STERLING, 31 Eest 17th St., 
City. Col. Cc. E. HYATT, Pres. 


OGONT Z SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1550. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
pila. two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
or circulars and reports apply to Principals 
OGON' TZ SC HODL P. O., 


J ACADEIIY, 
RIVERY IEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. aed om- 
cer detailed at Rivervie . by Secretary of Wa 


BISBEE & AMEN, Prine pals. 
Sr. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
_WN. VERBECK, President. _ 


ig <a D +(*\T> FOR WOCIEN, 
\\ ELLS C( )LLEG ’ Aurora, N. Y. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 22 East 54th St., reopens 
Oct. 4. Kindergarten October 10. Fifteenth year. 


Bi fi | ACHEVITE NC 
wpe Seen Se ies §6ASHEVILLE, Ki. C. 
1793 Major R. Bincuam. Superintendent 1894 





Teachers, etc. 
Fd hescnagg Sib ‘ED PHYSICIAN AND 


« Surgeon, Graduate Univ. of Penn., seeks engage 
ment to travel with invalid or youth. Best of refer 
ences. Address KITTREDGE, care of Nation. 


N EASTERN COLLEGE INSTRUC- 
Pe tor is prepared to receive ‘nto his family a pupil 
requiring rapid and accurate classical training. Ad 
dress Cc I. ASSICS, the Nation, N. Y. Cit ¥. 


Ph.D. “OF JOHN Ss HOP KINS DE- 
SIRES a position as teacher of English in a col 
lege. Address, 





P., 1910 Whitis Ave., Austin, Tex. 


H W. BUNN, TUTOR FOR YALE, 
- Richmond Will, L. I. 


(CUARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA CH- 


LL ers’ Agency sup Dp ch s Professors. Teachers, Tutors 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New Y ork. 


HE “FISK TEACHERS’ AGEN( TES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Beston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
1086 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 82 Church Street. Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120g South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency re free, 
EVERE - Fisk & Co. 
“HE: NEI iv ? ME RICAN TEACHERS 
AGENcY.- Teac ame seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C.B. Ruaaites & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY} 

has filled over 1,800 pe mare than half wit 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies now for Sey 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nag 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 01. 


A MERIC AN AND FOREIGN Profes- 
. sors, tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied 
to colle ges, schools, ms t. amilies. Miriam C OYRIERE, 
5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 
‘CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
. Agency. Oldest and “fe et” n in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 E ast 14th | St., N.Y 
HE B TIDGE AC CHE RS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Ry Seerd and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago Agency Manual free to an y address 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grack Powers THomas, M’g’r 
3 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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School 
a Books 
ats 
Store 


Complete Catalogue 


Arthur Hinds & Company 








lf vou want FRENCH BOOKS, or docés 


of any description—School Books, Standar 


Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on application. 


imp ortations pre »mptly made. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Nation. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Catalogue No. 37 is now ready and wil! be mailed to 
any address. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
25 EXCHANGE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
( | 1) BE ( \KS We make a specialty of hunting 
4 up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for casb. If you want any 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





h.— Pascal’ * Provincia letter 





‘ Ps . 4 . 
fl t. St. Athanastus’s *‘Orationg,’ Tertullian’s ‘Apo 
logy,” Wall's ‘ [Infant Baptism,’ Paley’s ‘Works Mailed 
promptly PRATT, 6th Ave. § and 12th St. N.Y 





JACK NUMBERS, VV 

of the Nation bought. sold | 
plete set of the Nation now read by 

ark Row, N.Y. Catalogue No. 35 ready 


H.# AMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
aa rin Magazines and other periodicals. 


Sets, OF A or single num bere. 


{IND SETS 
*hanged—a com 
A. S. CLaRK, 34 





B AC kK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
J ‘, State wants to Magazine EXCHANGE 
Secboharie, 


>», 09,-4, & Valuable in proportion to its 
An - l ge MCV influence. If i t merely hears of 
. i 


> 


iz. but if 
is cote to recom 





vacancies and tells 7°, , 4 
fi 

you about them £Hae | 

mend a teacher and recom adhe . 

manson ais ween. Gr mR ‘commends 


CF BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


INDERG AEN SUPPLIES 


t Schermer h frgth St 


som 














ix 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


BooKSELLERS AND Tutt IREERKS 


S32 Ap \ } 

School and College Text- Books, Dictionaries, a 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages 

FLOGEL'S Great German and English D ary 
3 vols. Special terms for in 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and t jertna 
French, English, Italian Dict 

Teubner and Tauchnits Greek a Lat Text 

Mail-orders fo- Books 


ceive immediate attent 


LONDON. PARIS LEIPZIG N} 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


Sl0 BROADWAY, NEW \Y K 
Large stock of Foreign Rooks ‘as W as ra a 
searve, and sets of Pertodicals 
Subscriptions to Pertodicals ved 


Lowest rates, quick «de 
Send for Catalogue 


London 
Paris 
Leipzig 





A BARGAIN. 


THE UNITED STATES, an Political His ’ 
14¥¥-IS7T1 By Got win SMITH, D. New ¥Y k 
Macmillan & Co, ISv2 t ‘ “\ 
pages. Publishers’ pri $y ir price, 8 
postage, 12 cents 

We have secure! a few pies of this popular and 
famous book, and the wt we na s for this 


only. They will not last long 


Leary’ s Old Book Store 
No. 9 South oth Street 


First door below Market St PHILADELPHIA 


FW. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs), 


234 Fifth Ave., between 25th and 2Quth Sts, New York 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teut 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics alowues of stock 


mailed on demand A large assortment always 
hand, and new books receive from Parts and Le 
as SOn as issued 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST.. NEAR RROADWAY 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Rooks. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de 
mand. New booms received from Paris 3 times a week 
Rindings, Rare Boogs, Etchings, Prints, Photos, et 
Special importations to order 


. . , nome a 
To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Books oll rs. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres. the drama. first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French books, v works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post 
paid. upon request 
t# Attention ts called to this valuable collection 
BRENTANO’'S, 
$1 Union Square, New York 


MAY ER & Wi LLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markerafenst., Berlin (Germany) 

Direct supply, af best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECONDHAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIOD 
CALS tn any department of Learning and Literature 
Cheapest and most inerpensive opportunity for Libra 
Ties, Professors and Students Best references 


- - " Subscriptions to foreign pe 
Forezgn Books riodicais, Tauchnitz Hritish 
authors. Catalogues on ay 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., Boston 


RARE | PRINTS—-AUTOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogues Issued Continually. 
* | W. E. BenJamin, 22 E. 16th St..New York 


eB in. 
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A New Novel by George 
Meredith. 


LORD 3" 
ORMONT 
AND HIS 
AMINTA. 


12mo, $1.50. 


** Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta 
is equal to any- 
thing Mr. Mere- 
dith has ever 
done. It is ro- 
mantic,  plausi- 
ble, dramatic, 
pregnant with 
philosophy, and 
far-reaching in its 
survey of human 
motive.”’ 





“A novel for which the lover of literature will do 
well to put up his hands, and, in the words of the old 
grace, ‘ be truly thankful.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 





#*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


a 
Pall [all Magazine 
September Number, Now ready. 
Price 25 Cents. 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, [1 P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


The Pali Mall Magazine Summer number (August) 
was most brilliantly successful. In the general opinion 
of the American and English press no greater achieve- 
ment in Magazine enterprise has ever been made. What 


with variety and excellence of literary manner and 
beauty of illustration the Pall Mall Magazine now 
stands unrivalled. 


The September number commences a new volume 
and contains among other contributions the following: 


**JOAN HASTE,”’’ Serial Story (commencement) 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
**WESTNMINSTER "’ (first article) by WALTER 


BESANT. 

‘THE RISE OF WELLINGTON ”’ (first article), 
by GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.Cc. 

“so —_— Story by CLARKE RUS- 


SELL. 
‘**A DESERT MYSTERY,”’ Story by H. A. BOY- 


**PADDLES AND POLITICS,”’ Article by POUL- 
TENEY BIGELOW. 

And other articles, stories, and poems by the leading 

authors of the day. 

The whole number most profusely illustrated by the 
best known artists in black and white, 

Editorial Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W. C. Publishing Offices—i8 Charing Cross Road, 
W. C.; New York. The International News Com- 
pany: Toronto, The Toronto News Company; Montreal, 

he Montreal News Company. 





A NOTABLE EVENT. 





The publication on August 25, 1894, of 


JOHN FISKE'’S 


History of the United 
States for Schools. 


With Topical Analysis and Suggestive Questions 
and Directions for Teachers, by Frank A. Hii. With 
illustrations and maps. 12mo, half leather, small 
pica type, 482 pages, $1.00, net. 

Correspondence solicited. A descriptive circu- 
lar containing sample pages will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


¢ Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, 
New York, 28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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A scrélchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a paSe, Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily» 


SO Founiion wih Vasksllo, 


WN 2S CLS HIZB BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
(GO CTS. AV YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 


TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 





Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 


Letters 


of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections and issue Commer- 

Cr ‘ dit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
€ * all parts of the world. 

Brown Brothers. & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





ADDRESS 


ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 











In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al- 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has poadey Sroure® $10 and upward 
w ep complete, bound or unbound, but will bring ve 
little in proportion if asingle number is missing. Vol- 
umes II, and III 

t 


. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 


Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 gi St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
* ~~ pe. or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
New York. 


The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate witha 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 


[Publication was begun oe | 1, 1865, Vol. I. omeee- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 


roy noes Vol. LVLUI. comprising the first half-year of 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Seventeenth and Enlarged Edition. 


AN ELEMENTAYR TREATISE ON 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 


EMBRACING 


Plane Geometry and an Introduction to Geome- 
try of Three Dimensions 
BY 


PROF. EDWARD A. BOWSER, LL.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


In this revised edition some of the demonstrations 
are shortened and much simplified; a few useful 
propositions are added; several diagrams are in- 
se ; quite a number of suggestive notes are in- 
troduced, and about two hundred additional ex- 
— carefully selected and well graded, with 
hints for the solution of the more difficult ones, are 
distributed throughout the book. 

One volume, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 75. 


Special terms for examination and introduction. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 





237 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


i 
Banat 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
New York 


Baltimore, . 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 











H.-H. UPHAM -& “CO.” 
‘MEMORIAL: TABLETS: 
-IN- BRASS « AND - BRONZE: 


“54° South: Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW YORK: 


Rev. Edw. Everett Hale, 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Eng. GEORGE MELVILLE, U. S.N., 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
GEORGE WII. CURTIS. 


Imperial Panel Photos on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17, 
Price, $3.00 each. Also Cabinet Photos. For sale by 


THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 


MRS. PEARY. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
“ Delightfully entertaining story.”—Boston Herald. 


“ Mrs. Peary’s descriptions of scenery are admirable.’’ 
—London Spectator. Price, $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 











History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage 
24 cents. nt on sooetr of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 





THE PULLMAN STRIKE. 


By Rev. Wittiam H. CARWARDINE. %5 cents, pomeelé. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 
lower price than by quire. Samples, grades, 





tity, all 
rises marked, on receiptof 10c. WM. R. JENKINS, 
fine stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES. 


CLASS BOOKS. 

Analysis, Elementary Qualitative. By William Briggs, M.A., LL.B, | Latin Composition and Syntax. With copious Exercises By AH. Alleroft, 
F.C.S., and R. W. Stewart, D.Se. 40 cents. | M.A., Oxon., and J. H. Haydon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Third edition, 60 cents 

Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By €. W.(. Barlow, M.A. Lond, | Key, 60 cents. 
Camb., and Edin., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. Camb., Fellow of St. Peter's College. | Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. By B J. Hayea, M A. Lond. Gold Medalist 
Second edition, with answers. $1.30. | “in Classics, and 'W. F. Masom, M. A., University Exhibitioner, Lond. 0 cents 

Biology. Text-Book of. By H. G. Wells. BSe Lond., F Z.S..F.C.P. Part | Light, Text-Bookof. By R. W. Stewart, D.Se., Lond. Second Fdition, $1.00 

Vertebrates. Part Il. Invertebrates and Plants. Each $1.00. | wiWw » a - 

Pr scsscn Geometry: The Right Line and Circle. By William Briggs, M.A., Leste. A Renest -_ J is elton, M.A. Lond. 8 vol Vol. 1. $2.00 
LL.B., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. Second edition, 80c. Key, $1.00 net. re - CEpreparanen. 

English History, The Intermediate Text-Book of. By C. S. Fearensice, Negnetion and Electricity, Text-Bookof. By R. W. Stewart, DP Se Lond 
M.A. Oxon. Vol. IT., 1485-1603. $1.00. $1. 

The English Language: Its History and Structure. By W.H. Low, M.A 
Lond. Second edition, 60 cents. 

Ethics, Manual of. By J S. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second edition, $1.50. 

Greek Reader, The Tutorial. By A. Waugh Young, M.A , Gold Medallist in 
Classics. 60 cents. 

Heat, Text-Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D Sc. Lond. Second edition, $1 OO, 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


Mechentes, Elementary Text-Book at. — im Briggs, MA. LLRE 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. F.R lL, Dynamics. Pt. Il, Statics 
SO cents. 
Sound, Text-Book of. By E. Catchpool, B Se . Lecturer in Physics at Univer 
sity Tutorial College, and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. $1.00 
Rome, The Tutorial History of: toa p. 14 By A. H Alleroft, MAU Oxon 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. With maps. SO cents 

















AUTHOR. WORK. EDITOR. PRICE. AUTHOR. WwoRL EDITOR PRE § 
AESCEY LUS.. Prometheus Vinetus................. Plaistowe & Masom.. 80 60 | HORACE -.-. Odes, 1. HL, ME, IV Alleroft & Haves ea 40 
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: : ‘ ae ; By Frank R. Stockton 

Publish approved text-books in reading, writing, drawing, spelling, arithmetic, algebra, 
history, language work, grammar, English literature, rhetoric, physiology, psychology, physics, 
political economy, mythology, music, &c. 

Maynard's English Classic Series, 169 numbers in separate volumes, at twelve cents a copy, by Mary E. Burt. 12mo, 135 pages. Nef 
with a liberal discount on introductory orders, affords the best possible material for supple- 
mentary reading in primary, intermediate, and advanced schools at the lowest price 
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Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship has just been published in response to a widespread educa- Another of our best authors has here been 
: : sai y Litsel 1 tical t adapted for the use of children in the Public 
tional demand. The simplicity of the sy stem will at once commend itself to all practical teach- | schools. The book is an attractive addition to 
ers. The copies combine beauty and legibility in the highest degree, and the mechanical exe | the good literature which is taking the place 


cution of the bouks is worthy of all praise. We are also the authorized American publishers | of the old fashioned Reader, and will be wel- 
‘: comed by all who are familiar with the whole- 


Edited, with Notes for Schools, by Julia Eliza- 


beth Langworthy. With an Introduction 


) cents. 


. ae n ee 2 Deak? SW ~ bk » vols wit . . 
of Mr. Ruskin, and publish the Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works, in ols. with Intro | one fom aad hast by which Stockton de- 
ductions by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. lights children as no one else can. It contains 

A descriptive catalogue mailed free. Correspondence invited. five short stories, all much akin to the old clas- 


sical myths and folk-lore—Old Pipes and the 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, | Rivtiine,“the'Gritn ‘and the Minor Canon, 
43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. sei eiciateahiaaiinens 


NEW EDITION. READY SEPTEMBER 1. 


G | | | . 
lersieeves Latin Grammar 
This standard Grammar, as now revised and enlarged, is a complete text-book for Latin | . . —_ 

study. It expresses the leading principles of the language in simple terms for beginners, and THE W. T. KEENER CO., 


also contains a full historical treatment of varying usages for advanced study. The whole | WEAD/CAL AND SCIENTIFIC BROOK'S, 
book is thus designed as a handbook for continual use, not requiring to be supplemented by more | No. 96 Washington Street, Chicago, LL, 
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Send for a descriptive circular, giving ex- 
amination terms to teachers, etc. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


co, . s e . | Western Agents for Gould's Illustrated Unabridged 
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Catalogues, and announcements of new booms sent 
gratis to any address upon application. 
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; “ Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 
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We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —«_£_ 





History for Ready Reference 


TOPICAL READING. 


By J. N. LARNED. 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., PuBLISHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“This magnificent work is at once a convenience 
and a delight, and the readerin turning over its 
pores wonders why it was never before attempted. 

Yhile it is history in its completest form, it is not 
history compiled and remoulded to display the style 
or to suit the ideas and prejudices of any one man, 
but history as related by the great historians them- 
selves. . . .""—Boston Transcript. 


‘* An Epoch-making Book,” 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM and 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D.. 
Author of “ The Labor Movement,” ‘“ Problems of To- 
day,” “ Taxation in American States and Cities,” * So- 
cial Aspects of Christianity,” ete. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“ Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he is impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on present- 
ing both sides of every controversy to the reader. 

“It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair- 
minded person and to inspire interest in a subject 
which it is of vital importance should be properly un- 
derstood.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 





Recent Publications. 
Paragraph 1 Writing. 


By Prof. F. N. Scort, University of Michigan, and Prof. 
J. V. DENNEY, Ohio State University. 12mo, board:, 
272 pages, 80 cents. 


From Milton to Tennyson. 


MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by 
Prof. L. D. SyLe, University of California. 12mo, 
cloth, 477 pages, $1.00. 


Irving’s Sketch-Book. 


Edited by Prof. E. E. WENTWoRTH, Va7sar College. 
12mo, cloth, 429 pages, 60 cents. 


Selected Fables of Phzedrus. 


Edited by Prof JoserH H. DRakE, University of Michi- 
gan. 16mo, paper, 81 pages, 30 cents. 


One Hundred and Twenty 
Epigrams of [lartial. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton. 16mo, pa- 
per, 85 pages, 30 cents. 





READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
Preparatory French Reader 


With Notes and a Vocabulary. By GrorecE W. ROLLINs, 
Boston Public Latin School. 16mo, cloth, 316 pages, 
90 cents 


The Lives of Cornelius 
Nepos. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Exercises for Sight-Reading, 
and Exercises for Translation into Latin. By Prof. 
Joun C. Roure, University of Michigan. 12mo, 
cloth, 380 pages. 


The Hellenica of Xenophon, 


BOOKS I, Il. Edited by Mr. Rospert W. BLAKE, Prince- 
ton. 16mo, cloth. 


A Primary Algebra. 


By James W. MacDonaLp, Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 16mo, cloth. 


General Descriptive 
Chemistry. 


By Prof. Paun C. Freer, University of Michigan. 8vo, 
cloth, 550 pages. 


A First Latin Reader. 


By J. W. ScuppEr, Albany Academy. 16mo, cloth. 


ALLYN & BACON, 


172, Tremont St., 355, Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 








THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Prof. T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 


Illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 12mo, 280 pp. 
PRICE, $1.25. 


a A book of unusual interest and value.”’— Public Opi 
nion. 

* We do not recall a writer who has presented a nar 
rative so popularly interesting as this is likely to prove 
tothe multitude of English Bible readers.”—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


The Dawn 
of Christianity; 


or, Studies of the Apostolic Church. 
By Henry C. Vedder. 
16mo, 208 pp. 
PRICE, 90 CENTS. 


Just the book to put into the hands of a busy man 
who hates padding and wants to know exactly and 
without special pleading just what the New Testament 
teaches regarding the founding and career and princi- 
ples of the apostolic church. 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
AND IRISH CHURCHES. 


‘Including the Life and Labors of St. Patrick. 


BY WILLIAM CATHCART, D.D. 
12mo, 345 pp. 
‘PRICE, $1.50. 


“Dr. Cathcart has done admirable work in bringing 
out the Biblical character of St. Patrick’s preaching, 
and the simplicity and earnestness of his character.’’— 
Presbyterian. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY 


A work on Christian Evidences. By GEORGE 
C. LoRImER, D.D. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


It has been the aim of Dr. Lorimer to present the ar- 
gument for Christianity very largely from what Chris 
tianity has accomplished. From his own discussion of 
the theme, and citations from noted authors, this will 
be one of the most thorough recent works on Christian 
Evidences. Anything from the = of this gifted 
— and writer will find a welcome in all denomi- 
nations. 
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Dwight’s American Magazine, 3 Vols., cloth...... 
The Daguerreotype, 2 Vols., eloth.......... ° 
The Arena, 9 Vols., unboun 

Contemporary Review, 44 Vols., unbound........ 25 00 


H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 
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PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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